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John Singer, a city man, deprived 
his neighbour of part of her victory 
garden a few days ago when he 
uprooted two of her. fig trees. 


After he had failed to pay main- 
tenance to his wife, Ralph Sandiford 
resisted arrest by Corporal Balfour. 

“It is bad enough to treat your 
wife badly, but to treat the police- 
man like that is worse,’’ said the 
Magistrate as he ordered him to 
pay a fine of $2.50. 


Luther Ellis threw first a bottle, 
then a hammer and finally a press- 
ing iron at a woman with whom he 
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had a quarrel. He was ordered to 
pay $4 as fine and costs. 

Mr. A. H. Hamel Smith, appear- 
ing on behalf of Cornelius Cupid, 
who stole two and a half pounds of 
horseshoe nails from the City Cor- 
poration with which he had been 
employed for 35 years, asked Mr. 
F. M. Boland in the City Magi- 
strates’ Court to deal leniently with 
Cupid as he was following the ex- 
ample set by others, and further 


there was a lack of system. 
“TI do not know anything about 


that,”” remarked the Magistrate as 
he ordered Cupid to pay a fine of 
$6. “You are stealing from the 
Port-of-Spain Corporation. You do 
not seem to know that what belongs 
to the Corporation is not yours. I 
hope you will lose your job.” 

Arthur Green, of Clifton Hill, 
was sentenced yesterday to four 
months’ hard labor by Mr. A. J. 
Hamilton for stealing a wrist-watch. 
Green has had 25 previous convic- 
tions, two for dishonesty. ‘I hope 
it is not going to be a case ol 
misplaced leniency,’ remarked Mr. 
Hamilton. 
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The Point of View 


N collecting the material presented in this issue of View, the 

editor has not borne in mind anything like journalistic re- 

sponsibility, nor tried to be what is sometimes, perhaps dis- 
honestly, referred to as scrupulously objective, or even “‘just” to 
all the elements involved. Above all, he does not assume any 
political responsibility toward affairs today in the Western 
Hemisphere. The final aim of this issue of View is to present a 
poetically apt version of life as it is lived by the peoples of tropi- 
cal America. 

That basic difficulties exist in the relations between social 
groups there, is accorded amusing and pertinent evidence by 
Time Magazine of January 29, 1945. However the unyielding 
viewpoint of the Chavantes be judged, the reader is likely to feel 
a quick sympathy start in him for their resistance toward Bra- 
zilian aggression, since it emphasizes so pointedly the rights of 
small nations and all minorities in the democratic framework 


which, in theory, dominates this hemisphere: 


One of the difficult problems that has long faced the 
Brazilian Government is how to deal justly with hostile 
Indians. Much of the richest land in the great interior 
State of Matto Grosso is inhabited by aboriginal isola- 
tionists. The Government wants the land settled; the 
aborigines do not. The Brazilian Army could easily wipe 
them out, but the Government’s policy of race equality 
precludes violent methods. 

The Indians themselves feel no such inhibitions. Most 
ferocious are the Chavantes, a tribe of husky, dark men 
who hold a fertile area directly in the path of projected 
settlement. They are marvelous shots with arrows, but— 
for reasons believed to be connected with their religion 
—they prefer to mash the heads of palefaces with heavy, 
triangular clubs. Airplanes apparently have no religious 
significance. When an airplane recently flew over a 
Chavante village, the Indians neatly riddled it with 
arrows. 

They did not frighten off the Brazilian Government, 
which last week was still trying, by dropping manufac- 
tured goods from airplanes, to rouse in the Chavantes a 
yearning for civilization. 

The Chavantes seem to have fathomed the plan. The 
first presents were bundles of bandana handkerchiefs 
dropped on one of their thatched villages. The Chavantes 
built large fires and ostentatiously burned the bandanas. 


Indeed, this is what tropical America is all about. It offers 
the tragic, ludicrous, violent, touching spectacle of a whole vast 
region still alive and kicking, as here it welcomes, there it resists, 
the spread of so-called civilization. The avant-garde is not alone 
in its incomplete war against many features of modern civiliza- 
tion; with it are the ponderous apathy and the potential anti- 
pathy of the vestigial primitive consciousness. 

The existence, alongside the Church, of a widespread system 
of practical magic, is an important phenomenon; it keeps the 
minds of its participants in a healthy state of personalized an- 
archy and individual practitioners, rather than an international 
religious syndicate, gain the monetary reward. Doubtless one of 
the chief difficulties to be encountered by the Falange in its 
attempt to obtain this part of the world will be the extirpation 
of this basic religious tradition and the re-canalizing of its profits 
for mass-scale organization. 

In tropical America there are not even the remains of 
barbarism, because man will not arrive at any “classical” bar- 
barism there. Passing over that phase in the development of 
the species, he is now going straight into our sort of civilization. 
But fortunately, he is not entirely there. Along the dispropor- 
tionately publicized boulevards of transplanted palms, Cadillacs, 
and glass facades, together with those people who, by virtue of 
hoping, will soon be like us, a few human beings still stroll. 
They wear clothes somewhat different from ours, but we must 


not be fooled. They have retained all the human qualities. 
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N both sides of the x 

road before my aston- 

ished eyes, bits of mud 

are jumping about in 
chaos. I look carefully: 
they are huge toads fleeing 
our arrival. After a few 
hops they remain abso- 
lutely stationary, black 
goggle-eyes fixed upon us, 
throats throbbing. A long 
jump, two more little ones, 
and they are _ hidden 
among the grasses, or far 
enough away to be quiet 
again and play at being 
mud. 

The toads and butter- 

flies, the vines and reeds, 
thick-trunked trees and 
palms, everything is the 
same color; it is as if they 
all wanted only to hide 
themselves and pass un- 
noticed. Everything main- 
tains a hostile attitude, 
awaiting the enemy’s ar- 
rival;—an attitude of de- 
fense, the passive and cow- 
ardly defense of the ani- 
mal poorly equipped for 
life. Perhaps this is why 
the jungle gives one the 
feeling of artificiality, as 
though each thing in it 
had been made purposely 
to hide or camouflage the 
next. One understands the 
jungle better if he con- * 
nects its mysteries with 
this idea of defense against 
an unknown enemy’s invasion. 

The trees protect themselves; those without thorns dribble 
corrosive liquids, or let fall poisonous fruit, or their contact starts 
a rash on your skin, or their shade puts you to sleep. Their defense 
is passive but terrifyingly effective. The reptiles defend themselves 
too. They are hidden but ready to spring out at any incautious 
movement. The snakes look like the innumerable roots writhing 
across the path; it is not easy to discern them, and at every step 
there is the danger of stepping on one. Then they will lash back 
furiously and bite once, again, and again; and the curved, hollow 
fangs will pierce the boots and leave the fatal drop in the flesh. 
The nauyaca is always waiting to attack, and takes offense at who- 
ever manages to see it and still leaves it alive, because, as a chiclero 
once explained to us: “The nauyaca is a sad soul who drags him- 
self around and can’t forgive you for not putting him out of his 
misery.” 

Once a chiclero was about to climb a gum-tree when he noticed 
a peculiar hole in its trunk. He touched it with his finger and 
immediately felt a sharp pain. He was about to investigate with 
his machete when out of the hole came moving a nawyaca. Remem- 
bering that the best remedy for the animal’s bite, according to a be- 
lief of the region, is to eat a piece of the snake itself, he seized it in 
his two hands and sank his teeth into its flesh, while it lashed 
madly about in an effort to bite him again. At twilight of the fol- 
lowing day, the other chicleros of the camp came upon a, strange 
picture: lying at the foot of the gum-tree was the dead chiclero, 
with the nawyaca, also dead, twisted about one of his arms, with 
toothmarks clearly visible on its torn flanks. And from the man’s 
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Chewing Gum Land 


mouth still hung strips of 
* snake meat and skin. 
The insects take care of 
themselves too. Invisible, 
perfectly assimilated by 
the environment, and iden- 
tical to it, they seem how- 
ever always on the verge 
of destroying it in their 
feverish activity. Some 
work down in the ground 
and throw out piles of red 
clay and white dust; others 
carve the tree-trunks, and | 
spend their silent lives deep _ 
in mysterious tunnels; | 
others noiselessly devour 
the leaves of the trees, and 
fall into a lethargy which 
will transform them into 
butterflies. There are ants 
of all varieties: so tiny as 
to be almost invisble, and 
as large as spiders. Red, 
black, grey, moving either 
in miniature armies or in 
interminable single _ file. 
Some, laden with pieces of 
leaves, are like diminu- 
tive fleets trying to carry 
away an enormous dead — 
locust six inches long. It 
looks like a German toy 
made of tin. Its feet of 
wire with claws made of 
pins are attached to its — 
body by cheap hinges; its 
wings of thin sheet-metal | 
* also look like slightly with- 
ered leaves; its little eyes 
are black seed-beads glued 
to the head, from which protrude two stiff bristles of antennae. The 
ants rock the decomposed plaything laboriously back and forth. 
There are other locusts flying clumsily across the path, or hopping 
from one tree to another. It is the very essence of fatigue, their — 
movement: half jump, half flight; it seems as if they could never | 
land as far away as they hope to,—as if they had not been wound — 
up cnough. 

Crawling in leisurely fashion across the path, with the calm of 
a person taking a stroil in his garden, passes a repulsive tarantula. 
Vhe orange belly can be seen clearly through the silky black hairs. 
Our presence does not disturb its walk, which it continues without 
paying us the slightest attention, while we for our part go on with- 
out bothering it. 

A few yards farther on along the twisting path, there is the 
sound of splashing water and the beating of wings. It turns out 
to be a huge white buzzard, seated in a tree and watching us 
anxiously. He is a good specimen: a white breast, with black wing- — 
tips and a bright red head, an enormous beak, strong claws and — 
an elegant demeanor. At our approach he flies about, remaining, | 
however, near his prey, a large crocodile lying inert across the 
clearing. The reptile’s face is all eaten away and it sends up a 
stench strong enough to turn one’s stomach. But how can this 
crocodile possibly be here? This is a swampy region, to be sure, 
but it is inland, and one usually associates the crocodiles with 
estuaries and the coastal lagoons. The mystery was solved that 
evening around the table at Xhoaxhoben when the chicleros ex- 
plained that when there are storms in these parts the animals fall 
[continued on page 14] 
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SHRINKING THE HEADS 


by Bertrand Flornoy 


NE evening as the magician was on his way down to the 

banks of the stream to lie with one of his wives, a wooden 

spear would pierce his neck. Without a murmur he would fall 

at the feet of his murderers. The wife also had to die on the 

spot. Silently the killers would bend over and sever the head 
rom the torso. A long trading-post knife would facilitate the work. 
[In a few moments the trophy, still warm and bleeding, would be 
winging across the back of one of them as they ran along the trail 
eading to their home ground. They would hurry, and yet behind 
hem no chase would be in process of organization. The spear, 
sright with blood, would be tossed into the dense underbrush, an 
svil implement that no one must ever touch again. By forced 
march at first, and afterwards by quickening the speed of their 
saddles on the river, they would arrive at the spot chosen for the 
1ead-shrinking ceremony. * 

The place is propitious. In the depth of the high vegetation 
which springs up right at the water’s edge, a clearing has been 
aacked away. The prow of a pirogue, drawn out onto the mud, 
ticks up above the bushes. The solid earth is trampled down, 
covered with ferns and wide leaves. A thin tree-trunk is laid 
yeside the three logs where the fire smolders. 

Upon. landing, the killers are confronted by the elder of the 
community, two men, and two women who have just brought food 
for the ritual spot is several hours’ journey from the village). 
They have been waiting for them for many days now; from the 
noment of arrival they all crowd around, taking care not to touch 
he killers, but animated with repressed delight. ‘The head is slid 
lown upon a leaf; the shrinking ceremony is about to begin. 


Using the sharp tips of sticks fashioned of black chonta wood, 
those who performed the murder notch the skin carefully below 
the ear, making an opening from there to the base of the neck. 
They can thus get hold of the skin and pull it upwards; that is, 
peel it toward the top of the skull. Pulling it off is rapid and in 
its simple technique rather like the skinning of a rabbit. The nose, 
ears and eyes are the only obstacles, and the wooden points man- 
age to cut the cartilage and pop the eyes out of their orbits. 
“Juniar shuarti pakaynae. Let two Jivaros get rid of the skin.” 
The bloody slough is placed on the end of a spear; the bones of 
the face and skull are thrown into the river. 

That elder whose job it is to preserve the tradition, fetches 
some water. Plunging his vessel into the water by the stream’s edge 
he utters the words: “I take the water of the boa.” This is signifi- 
cant. The boa, as is well known, is the beneficent animal par 
excellence. This first recourse to its power is a proof of the strictly 
religious purpose of the practice of head-shrinking. It is thus not 
a matter of obtaining a durable war-souvenir (a witness to the 
Indian’s courage and personal merit). During the ceremonies, as 
a result of certain rites, the enemy magician will be stripped of 
whatever harmful powers he still possesses. The Jivaros believe that 
by reducing the size of the head, which is the dwelling-place of 
the soul, by mummifying this part and sealing its lips, they im- 
prison the supernatural powers within. In this way, they confer 
death in the most literal sense, a definitive death. 

The water begins to boil. Seizing the head, the elder summons 
the two murderers and has them place their right hands upon his. 
[continued on page 32] 


HE authorities have finally thrown some light upon a matter 

which has been troubling inhabitants of the town of Soledad 

for the past seven weeks. At the Commissary of Police of 

the Third District last night Sgt. Octavio Paz made a formal 

declaration to the press concerning the apprehension of one 
Luz Guadalupe Godinez de Pérez, aged 48 or thereabouts, who is 
now in custody. The individual in question is charged with the 
murder of at least one small child each day since early in Septem- 
ber, the strange crimes being defended by the accused on the 
grounds of their being essential to her health. 

Unbelievable as it may sound, the Godinez woman, who 
suffers from pinto, a skin affliction common in the region of the 
Rio Chalmaya basin, of which she is a native, believes that in order 
to get rid of her ailment she must digest a human heart a day. 
Having already consumed, according to her own asseverations, up- 
wards of two score of these organs without obtaining any appre- 
ciable amelioration of her physical condition, the woman is at pres- 
ent in a state of acute depression, a thing which, apart from the 
influence upon it by her two-day hunger strike, has in no way 
been either caused or modified by her detention. 


Luz Guadalupe Godinez de Pérez is of medium height, wears 
a man’s haircut, has a somewhat masculine physical build, is dark- 
complexioned except in places where her malady has altered the 
pigmentation, and presents a generally formidable aspect, given as 
she is to grinding her teeth together and frowning fiercely at her 
guards and questioners. Because of her reserved temperament it has 
been no easy matter to wrest from her the details bearing on her 
offenses. We have, however, managed to obtain the following facts: 

About September 10, dofia Luz, who lived alone in one rented 
room of a house in the third block of the Calle San Marcos, ex- 
perienced what she describes as a visitation: an angel with the head 
of a leopard appeared above her bed. Touching her lightly on the 
discolored portions of her skin, it bade her rise, go to the Mercado 
del Rastro and buy a small singing bird of the variety brought in 
from the mountains daily by the peasants. In a state of extreme 
agitation she claims she made ready to carry out the commands 
of her visitor, who did not leave, but waited in a corner of the 
room while she dressed. 

Once in the street, according to the accused woman’s account, 
she discovered that the angel had become invisible, although it 
continued to walk by her side, making fanciful suggestions whose 
nature dona Luz refused to reveal. On arriving at the entrance to 
the Parque de la Revolucién she claims to have been impelled to 
go in and follow the main walk as far as the Pagoda of the Cascade, 
where she bought some fruit and sat down to eat it and admire 
the waterfall. 

It is at this point that the first one on the horrifying list of 
victims made his appearance. Carlos Lopez, aged 7, of Calle 5a 
Poniente, strayed into the large pavillion. The criminal claims that 
the. child was accompanied by the aforementioned angel, who led 
him directly in front of her with the words: “God hears all.” Here 
even the callous cynicism of this wretched woman is not powerful 
enough to enable her to evade the responsibility for her act. She 
does not cast any of the blame upon the angel for what happened 
at this point. “It was my idea,” she says. “It came to me that if 
I cut the boy open right then and swallowed his heart, one of my 
spots would disappear.” Accordingly at a scant hundred meters 
from the busy thoroughfare she stabbed the child and proceeded 
to extract the desired part, pushing the body under a bench and 
covering it with newspapers. She then wrapped the heart in more 
paper and put it into her shopping bag. Continuing on her way 
she called first at the Mercado where she observed the songbirds 
at some length without, however, making any purchase, and went 
on to the booths of the abattoir, where she conversed with Carmen 
Jauregui de Montalva, a friend who has been in custody since 
yesterday as a possible accomplice. 

Upon returning home the accused is alleged to have partaken 


of the heart of the deceased Carlos Lopez, although on this score 
[continued on page 14] 
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RECORD OF PROCEEDINGS IN THE CASE 
OF GABINO CHAN 


N the Jobompich plantation, under the jurisdiction of Tizi- 
min, on Tuesday of last week, the 23rd instant, an horren- 
dous crime was committed. Gabino Chan, 48 years of age, 
murdered his mother, Nazaria Chan, a paralytic. 
The slayer was brought to this city yesterday by the 
authorities. He stated his name and confessed the following: 


“Three months ago, towards the end of March, he brought 
his son Augusto, who was suffering with certain unspecified pains, 
here to Merida to be treated by the herb doctor and magician, 
Filogonio Quiroz. 

“The herb doctor declared that he could not cure the boy 
without accompanying him back to Jobompich, and there in the 
ranch-house he asked to remain alone with him in a room. 


“Presently he announced that the cure would be impossible 
unless Augusto left the ranch and the two of them went to the 
eastern part of the State. 

“To this end he asked the father for 50 pesos, which sum. 
Gabino gave him; but Augusto refused to go with Quiroz. 

“Eventually Filogonio declared that the causes of the strange 
malady lay in a certain machination of witchcraft, and that the 
instigators of this were Nazaria and Carmela Chan, mother and 
cousin of the accused, also that the only hope of saving the boy’s 
life lay in administering continuous beatings to the mother and 
cousin until they agreed to ‘lift the spell.’ From that time on 
Gabino frequently whipped the aged paralytic. On several occa- 
sions he seized her by the hair and dragged her from the house 
into the street, only to throw her back in again without persuading 
her to take pity on the patient Many times he bound her to a tree 
and flagellated her; but, in pite of everything, he did not manage 
to break the spell. 

“The night of the crime, that of the 23rd of the present month 
of June, Augusto was lying in his hammock with a high fever, and 
the mother of the criminal lay nearby in another hammock. Gabino 
embraced the paralytic and begged her in endearing terms to make 
the boy well; but she, using vague gestures, gave him to under- 
stand that she was unable to do so, since he was already dying. 
Then he seized the woman and dragging her brought her face to 
face with her grandson, in an attempt to make her relent. 

“But since strange noises were beginning to issue from her 
mouth and each of these corresponded to'a spasmodic twitching 
in the boy’s body, the accused, obsessed by the idea of measuring 
whatever mysterious power might be left in the old woman, asked 
her to try ‘the cat spell.’ Immediately the deceased, her face tak- 
ing on a feline expression, waved her left hand, the only part of 
her body not paralyzed, with such diabolical motions that Gabino, 
beside himself with terror, took a stool and beat the victim in 
the face and on all parts of the body until she lost consciousness. 
The beginning of this final stage of the tragedy was witnessed by 
the offender’s wife, Chona Uc, who ran out of the house upon 
seeing such a strange transformation in Dona Nazaria. A little later, 
that same night, Gabino turned his steps toward Tizimin, a distance 
of four leagues from the plantation, intending to buy medicine for 
his mother; but on returning at dawn, he discovered her dead.” 


Gabino is a native of Tekanto, married, an inhabitant of the 
Jobompich plantation, 48 years of age, and an agricultural day- 
laborer. 


JNenide, Yucatan 


E was flying between the 

two walls of the abyss and 

he would have liked to rise 

above it to meet the sun, 
but it was more comfortable to let himself slide along the breeze 
and get out of the valley through the river gap itself down there 
where the two walls gradually levelled off until they were no more 
than soft hills. 

“Tm hungry,” he said to himself. 

The night before he had heard shots. He knew the difference 
between soldiers’ gunfire and that made by the hunter. When the 
sounds came at night, whether they meant war or hunting, he was 
delighted. From the shadows of the depths below each shot said 
to him: 

“Tomorrow you will find dead meat.” 

During the day the shots promised nothing. But at night it 
was easy for something to remain forgotten in the kill. Besides, the 
night shots promised big chunks. Sometimes the man killed a wolf, 
a bear, or he merely killed another man. Finding a dead man was 


for a buzzard like suddenly seeing his own life in a singularly glori- 
fied light. 


It was years since he had eaten human flesh, but he had not 
forgotten the taste of it. A dead man was a hard thing to find. 
When one happened to turn up there were usually other men 
around him keeping watch. 


A kite screeched above his head. The buzzard twisted his neck 
around to look, and the kite called at him: 
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THE BUZZARD 


“Gravedigger, bury my grandfather!” 

The buzzard continued gliding, letting himself drop, to put 
more distance between him and the kite. His wings cast their 
shadow over a little grey hill. 

“Baldneck!” screamed the kite. “You spoil my hunting. The 
shadow of your wings scares everything away. Get out of here!” 


. 


He did not dare answer back because he was getting to feel. 


old. He could tell that old age was coming on because his own 


stomach when it was empty was beginning to smell of the dead 


meat he had eaten years back. 

He flew in a circle to get his bearings, and started off in a 
straight line away from the valley where the kite did his hunting. 
He flew for a long time in the same direction. Then in the early 
sunlight he heard a distant murmur as of a storm. 

“Man is making war against man,” he said to himself. 

On the farthest horizon there was a mist of earth and smoke. 
He prepared himself for something unexpected. And even that 
presentiment had an odor of ashes. It was some time since he had 
found anything more than just the dry remains left by the crows. 


At his age it was not easy to get near the towns by day, and at 


night he did not dare to go out of his hole because he was afraid 
of the moon. This odor of distant battle seemed to come from 
near a farm. And yet everything was deserted. Thinking of that 
farm where he had used to go when he was young, he croaked: 

“No more, no more.” 

He was afraid of man, who made lightning and shot it from 
his hand, man who carried fire at the tips of his fingers and ate it. 
What he found it impossible to understand was the fact that man 
should travel always in the company of other men. The wild beasts 


have only contempt for the animals of the herd that live and 
travel in bunches. 


The buzzard was moving in the direction of the roar of gun- 
fire. Sometimes he opened his beak, and the wind of his flight 
made strange hummings inside his head. In spite of his hunger he 
| felt happy, and so he tried a song: 

“The demons that slept in that body 

Were cold but still alive 

And they would not go away 

And yet the body was dead. 

I gobbled them down, 

It was all I could do, 

And my neck feathers began to fall. 

Why did I eat them, since they were cold? 

Ah! Such is the law of my ancestors.” 

He cleared a mountaintop. On the other side he found a still 
i} drier valley. There was a little river with a few yellow trees on 
each side. Far off were grey patches of vegetation which later on, 
‘when the sun reached them, would take on a greenish tone. The 
rest of the valley was ash-colored. 

The buzzard went examining one by one the shadows of the 
ditches, the bushes, the trees. He sniffed to one side and the other, 
found nothing. He did not dare beat his wings, but waited for a 
contrary current to lift him. He continued to glide, making a wide 
circle. Two isolated peasant huts came into view. No smoke came 
out of the chimneys. When you heard guns on the horizon, the 
chimneys made no smoke. He glided on until he came to the moun- 
tains that shut the valley in on the opposite side. 

He tried to find a gap somewhere along the mountain wall so 
he could get across without having to rise in the air. But the wall 
curved in a bit farther on, closing the valley. Hunger shot him 
ahead as if he were an arrow, but old age made him afraid that 
like an arrow he would some day go head on into the side of a 


bv Ramon J. Sender 


mountain. 

Attempting to change his direction he warned himself, in a 
voice cracked with alarm: 

“Now, now, now!” 

He beat his wings in order to rise, climbing above the nearest 
peaks. When he got up high he felt agile. “I’m not old quite yet!” 
And to prove it to himself he began to skid along the breeze again 
rapidly. 

He tried another song: 

“The moon has a knife 

To mark a cross 

On the foreheads of the dead. 
And all day long 

She hides her knife 

Deep down in the blue swamps.” 

The mountain tops became progressively softer in contour, 
and spread down into another valley. This third valley was abso- 
lutely dry. Whitish grey, treeless, uncultivated, it presented at inter- 
vals verdant patches, like old sores. He began to drop. From the 
horizon came the smell of smoke, of forest fires. The clamor of war 
was nearby. 

““Man’s war,” he said to himself. 

In the valley there was a farmhouse, whose chimney gave forth 
no smoke. The lead-colored cloud which came up from the horizon 
took on other colors when the wind brought it up into the sunlight. 
The upper part became gold. Higher up, (the cloud was rising 
slowly like an immense globe) this golden color changed to a hard 
metallic white. The buzzard dropped still lower; the edge of the 
earth came nearer. That golden haze disappeared down here, sink- 
ing into the desert itself. He was attracted by the valley’s solitude 
[continued on page 28] 
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RUINS OF CHAN-CHAN, 


American and 


HE parallel between the American and the Oceanic civiliza- 
tions shows that all the cultural elements common to them 
both are Melanesian, even when they are also found in Poly- 
nesia. The greater number by far of Melanesian elements 
found in North America are also found in South America, whereas 
many such Oceanic elements of the southern continent are not 
found in North America. The Melanesian cultural elements are 
found especially among the tribes of the northwest coast, in North 


America, and in the Amazon basin and Colombia, in South America. 


The linguistic family known as Hoka comprises a great num- 
ber of North American tribes scattered, with a certain degree of 
continuity, along the Pacific coast, from southern Oregon to the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. The tribes included in the Hoka group 
are the Shasta of Oregon and California; the Chimariko, the 
Karok, the Yana, the Pomo, the Esselen, the Chumash, the Saliba, 
the Washoe of California; the Yuma of Arizona, California, and 
Mexico; the Koahuilteck, the Karankawa, the Tonkawa of Texas; 
the Seri and the Tekistlatek of the states of Sonora and Oaxaca 
in Mexico (and perhaps the Subtiaba of the state of Guerrero, 
and of Salvador and Nicaragua); and the Sioux, who live partly 
in all the region between the Mississippi and the Rockies, from 
Canada to the Arkansas River, and partly in a central strip of 
South Carolina, North Carolina and Virginia, with two small 


isolated tribes in Mississippi. 
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Oceanic Civilizations 


In spite of the insufficiency of our documents for the greater 
part of the Hoka dialects, 281 radicals, which are identical with 


Malayo-Polynesian radicals, have been found: 


Malayo-Polynesian Hoka 


fire ahi, ai, hai ahi, ai, hai 
mouth aha, awa aha, awa 
head upoko epok 
paddle valuha baluha 

to sing himene ihmin 
tooth nyo yo 

this na na 

big natoi mato 

man tama tama 

nose ihu ihu 

father opa upa 

sea tasi tasi (water) 
salt asi si, athi 

sun le la 

to see kutea kutha 
summer hora hura 

tf inya inyau 


OF AMERICAN MAN 
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Ol the Australians 
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Map of probable course of migration of Australian 
aborigines to South America. 


NE of the ethnic influences which can be discerned in 
America, in addition to the Asiatic, is of Australian origin. 
Its action, however slight and limited it may have been, 
manages to be demonstrable anthropologically, linguistically and eth- 
nographically. It has only made itself felt to any degree in South 


America, principally among the southernmost tribes of that conti- 


(o America 


nent. However, the ethnographical and anthropological proofs are 


not particularly numerous and are found only sporadically. Inter- 
esting as they may be, they would not be enough if one were forced 
to rely upon them alone for definitive evidence as to the Australian 
influence in America, but, as it happens, there is language to furnish 
the decisive proof.” 


Pau Rivet: Los Origines del Hombre Americano 


“Among the South American linguistic groups, one of the most 
homogeneous is Con, used both by the Indians commonly referred 
to as Patagonians, and by the branch of this group inhabiting the 


island of Tierra del Fuego, the Ona.”—Paut RIvET 


Australian Con 
water kuno kon, (river) kono, (sea) 
excrement ganin ganun 
fire makka maka 
bone ko ko 
tongue tale tal 
moon menian amania, (moon) manea, (night) 
hand mar mar 
thigh tana tanin, (knee) 
nose oro or 
breast ooko oku 
stone duruk druka 
blood guara wuar, huarr 


P. W. Scumipt: Die Gliederung der australischen Sprachen 
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TWO DOCUMENTS 

[continued from page 8] 

she has remained obstinately silent. Striking in this case is the ease 
with which the monstrous woman secured and attacked her victims, 
for rarely did she stray beyond the town limits to find the strange 
food with which to satisfy her newly-found appetite. She is reluc- 
tant to enumerate the various localities where the murders were 
effected, but mutilated bodies have been found in nearly all sec- 
tions of Soledad,—particularly in the Parque de la Revolucién and 
the small grove near the railway station, known as “las Marias.” 


Not the least astonishing part of the tale is the prisoner’s account 
of the circumstances leading to her discovery and arrest. These 
events occurred as recently as Monday of this week, when dona 
Luz, bored perhaps with her uneventful life in Soledad, or pos- 
sibly feeling that she had exhausted those parts as a terrain for her 
activities, decided to visit some relatives in Barrancas de la Mo- 
rena, two hours distant by bus. She bought her ticket, boarded the 
bus, and was immediately fascinated by the sight of Altagracia 
Soto, aged nine, of Barrancas, who without any doubt owes her 
life today to the fact that she is afflicted with congenital phoco- 
melia, a variation on the normal formation of the arms and legs. 
Dofia Luz began a conversation with the child, and ascertained 
that she was travelling alone, having been placed on the bus by 
her grandmother at Los Altos. Altagracia has since stated that her 
interlocutor suggested at first that they get down from the vehicle 
at La Gruta with the object of visiting the well-known caverns 
there, after which they would catch the later bus. The child was 
not in favor of this plan, as her family, knowing she was unable 
to walk, would be expecting her at the bus terminal at Barrancas. 


Thanks to a defect in the motor’s functioning, dona Luz was 
able to carry out the first part of her obsessive scheme: that of 
getting Altagracia off the bus. As frequently occurs on the Bar- 
rancas route, the bus stalled at a point 6 km. south of Yamuca, 
in a densely wooded part of the sierra. Passengers alighted and sat 
down along the road. Dona Luz suggested that she lift Altagracia 
down and carry her to a cool spot in the shade. After some re- 
sistance on the child’s part she succeeded in accomplishing this, 
whereupon, out of sight and hearing of the other passengers, she 
immediately stripped off the little girl’s “clothing, preparatory to 
committing the usual atrocity. But here the wretched individual 
met her doom. For some reason this woman, accustomed by now 
to the most ghastly scenes of bloodshed and suffering, found her- 
self unable to cope with the deformities of Altagracia’s body. Thus 
dona Luz, on being confronted with the peculiar animal-like con- 
formations of the girl’s arms and legs, lost control of herself. In a 
paroxysm of rage and fear she struck the child once with her fist, 
and then, overcome with disgust at the contact with the being whose 
heart she had, up until a moment ago, intended to devour, she fell 
into a semi-conscious state. 


Presently, the mechanic having repaired the motor, the pas- 
sengers, who had a clear memory of the crippled child and her com- 
panion, set out in search of the couple. The screams of Altagracia 
led them to the thicket where her abductor had carried her. There 
the naked child was in an hysterical state, and the miserable woman 
could not be roused to the point of being able to walk. 


In Barrancas Altagracia, accompanied by various members of 
the Soto family, was taken to Police Headquarters, where she spent 
the night, to be used as a vital witness in the proceedings against 
Luz Guadalupe Godinez de Pérez, whom police there already 
strongly suspected of being the monster their colleagues in Soledad 
had been seeking these past weeks. Dofia Luz at that point began 
to refuse all food and drink, maintaining an intransigeant attitude 
of defiance which she has steadfastly refused to modify up to the 
present. A hearing has been set for day after tomorrow. 
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CHEWING GUM LAND 
[continued from page 6] 
from the sky with the rain. 
All Nature seems to be sick or tormented: roots desperately 
seeking nourishment thrust themselves into the air, stretch out: 
for yards and yards, dragging themselves along the limestone boul- 
ders, and disappearing into the cracks in their effort to sustain life. 
The vines wrap themselves tightly about the bushes, deforming: 
them with unnatural protuberances and narrownesses. The chacah 
tree has a red bark half falling away, constantly peeling as if it had 
a contagious skin disease. The leaves of the plants are riddled by: 
invisible insects, or bulging with tiny cysts. The trunks of the gum-. 
trees reveal the badly-healed scars of former tappings, or, already 
dead, they stand like skeletons of trees with their bare arms raised 
to the sky in supplication. Even the mahogany-trees seem to be: 
suffering in their futile desire to break through the evil vegetable ! 
pressure into the air above. 
As I walk, mechanically seeking the least muddy spots, I try. 
to believe that the jungle is really fertile. Everything is germinating, . 
the air has the tepid and moist smell of the inside of a greenhouse. . 
Man is a slave and a foreigner here; he is the uninvited, the enemy. . 
The sovereign hostility precludes any possibility of permanent so-- 
journ. An odor of organic matter in fermentation assails one’s: 
nostrils; it is hard to tell whether this smell is the precursor of new ’ 
life or a symptom of constant death. It is simply that in the de-- 
caying leaf, the crumbling tree-trunk, the decomposed animal, it | 
is very hard to identify the tiny lives which are born therefrom: 
maggot, microbe, fungus. Nor is it an easy matter in the sprouting | 
seed to distinguish the beginnings of germination from those of ' 
decay. When one is in contact with this kind of Nature, one feels ; 
the danger of physical degeneration and moral perversion. Perhaps ; 
it explains why the Indian of these forests, partially adapted to the : 
surroundings, has already lost all those most highly human virtues ; 
which are characterized by the desire to modify Nature, and is; 
satisfied to meet passive hostility with passive resistance, his highest ; 
ambition being to pass unnoticed so that his life may not be af- : 
fected; quite as the toads and butterflies hope to be taken for the © 
mud which they have grown to look like. 
The white man and the half-breed, who both still possess 
some impulse to dominate their environment, need that excep- 
tional energy and courage which often is found only in the adven- 
turer, the social déclassé, in whom these same virtues degenerate 
into dishonesty and vice. The Indian has not been able to conserve 
either his race or his customs in a pure state, and, by dint of being _ 
separated from us, crawls into his shell of ignorance of our language 
(who knows whether the ignorance is real or sham?)—like the 
insects with their mimetism. The chiclero, audacious enemy of the 
jungle and its trees, from which he nevertheless draws his suste- 
nance, is a sickly-looking but tenacious half-breed who goes out, 
machete in hand, to defy the hidden powers of the mad forest. 
Faced with the menaces of the wilderness, the Indian conjures up 
only his indifference and the mysterious powers of his incense- 
placated idols. The chiclero on the other hand offers the resistance 
of the man who must live here because he can live nowhere else. 
The jungle attacks the chiclero indiscriminately, whether he is 
half-breed or white. One day it is the dreaded mosca chiclera, 
whose bite eventually eats away parts of the ear or nose; another 
time it is the fantastic white cricket which produces monstrous. 
abscesses, the putrefaction of whole sections of the body, an adap- 
tation, as it were, to the customs of the forest. Again, it may be 
the treacherous colmoyote whose larvae devour the optic nerve 
and leave one blind; or the bite of the nauyaca which corrupts the 
flesh and brings certain death within a few minutes. And finally 
the weakening fevers bring on anemia and deliver the entire organ- 
ism into the arms of the white plague: tuberculosis. 
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| john verv bad 


was when then little was hit others boys no obeyed his father one 
day killed one goat which no he his was his father angry scolded 
then ran away the town bad did that he went around governor 
angry governor looked he but he always escaped one night met 
near house where went steal one bull they caught carried prison 
inside prison he sick he was went doctor get well doctor said that 
he will die would go that the soul was going pay back hell when 
then John died doctor said go quiet do not come back for that 
no bad those remaining that given food passed one year we 
will make you owl’s dance little time later one wolf ate one 
lamb other time other day took away many animals they could 


not kill this wolf because now John his soul was. 


A word for word translation from the Tarahumara 
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THE THIRTEENTH AWAN KATO 


Muerte 


jo de pul Pauperum. 
pis pul taberno 
Sat pede 
F Jures 
Reguque 
la corona 


Con igual pie y Cruga 


hilam Balam, prophet 


This is the name of God 
when he came to exist in 
his Persons. When the 
world and the earth had 
been created, this was his 
name: SOSUE (fJesus). 
His Second. The other 
name of his three parts is 


THREE FACES, 
THREE TIMES 
MESISTER 

Latin, thus: 

DEI. Romance. 
MESSIAH is the name 
of GOD before he had 
created the heavens and 
the earth. This Messiah 
is called Jesus Christ. 
Then he created the 
Angels. But God saw that 
the Angels would sin and 
he punished them, undo- 
ing what had been done. 


ames and symbols of God 


O, the face of the Katzun, the face of the Katun, of the Thir- 
teenth Ahau: The face of the Sun will be shattered. It shall 
fall, smashing itself upon the gods of today. The Sun shall 
be bitten and remain seen during five days. This is the repre- 
sentation of the Thirteenth Ahau. 

God gives the signal that the King of this land is to die. 

Also, that the old kings will return to fight, when the Chris- 

tians come to this land. Thus, God Our Lord will give the 
signal that they are to come, because there is no concord, because 
much misery has been transmitted to the sons of sons. 

We were made Christians, but they make us go from one to 
another like animals. And God is offended by the ones who suck 
(los chupadores). 

One thousand five hundred and thirty-nine years 
Thus 1539 years 

To the East is the door of the house of Don Juan Montejo, 
the one who introduced Christianity into this land of Yucalpetén, 
Yucatan. 

CuiLaM Batam, prophet 


translated by Ramon Sartoris 


The red PAUAH 
Ut Corosis 


The blue PAUAH 
Corocalbo 


The black PAUAH 


Cobrusi provento 


The yellow PAUAH 
Moses 


Nouvi-Nova 


The other name of God 
is EMMANUEL. He 
gave his name, his third 
name. This is JERE- 
MIAH, his name, out 
there where neither the 
heavens nor the earth 
can exist. 
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ERE follows the story of Sage Earth- 
Fish, first son of Principal Macaw. 
“I, the maker of mountains,” he used 
to say. So it was that Sage Earth- 
Fish was bathing at the edge of the 
water when he spied four hundred 
youths going by, dragging a tree trunk to thcir house. Four hun- 
dred youths went by on foot, after having cut down a great tree 
to use as the master beam of their house. Then Sage Earth-Fish 
walked over to them. 

“What are you doing, young men?” 

“We would like to lift this tree and carry it on our shoulders.” 

“I can carry it on my shoulder. Where do you want it taken? 
What do you intend to do with it?” 

“Tt is the pillar of our house.” 

“T see,” he said; then he lifted the tree, placed it over his 
shoulder and carried it to the entrance of their house. 


“Good! Stop with us a while. Have you a father or mother?” 

“No,” he replied. 

“Tomorrow we will show you another tree we want brought 
to our house.” 

“All right,” he said. 

Then the four hundred youths called a meeting. “Here is 
this youth. How can we kill him? Because it is not a good thing 
that he should have been able to lift that tree all by himself. Let 
us dig a deep pit, and then we can get him to go down into it. 
‘Go and make it deeper; carry the dirt out of the hole,’ we will 
tell him. And when he has gone down inside and is bent over 
digging, we can throw a big tree in on top of him. That will finish 
him off.” 

Then they dug a great hole deep in the earth, after which 
they called Sage Earth-Fish. “We have great respect for you. So 
go down and dig out some more in this hole; we have done all 
we can down there.” 

“Good,” he replied. And he went down into the pit. While he 
was digging they called out: “Have you gone all the way down?” 

“Yes,” he answered, but he was busy fashioning a cave at the 
side of the bottom of the pit, to hide in. He knew they wanted 
to kill him, and so he was making a second hole to save himself. 

“Is it good and deep?” called the four hundred youths from 
above. 


story of sage earth-lish 


“I am still very busy. As soon as I have finished I shall call | 
out,” said Sage Earth-Fish from down in the hole. But he was not : 
hollowing out the floor of his own grave, as they thought. Soon . 
he called out, being safe in his cave. “Come and carry away the: 
dirt I have dug out. I am deep down in. Can you hear me? I. 
can hear your voices ringing back and forth down here with one, , 
two cchoes.” 

So the young men dragged a big tree to the edge of the pit. ; 
“No one must speak. Wait until you hear him screaming. Wait for - 
his death-rattle,” they said to each other in whispers, and they © 
looked at each other. Then with great force they threw the tree : 
over the edge into the pit. Sage Earth-Fish called out as if he were : 
dying, but only once, just as the tree fell. 

“We have carried it off right! He is dead! It would have : 
been bad for us if he had gone on living. He would have ended | 
up by giving orders to all four hundred of us,” they said, rejoicing. . 
“Now we should brew our fermented drink for three days, and pass ; 
another three drinking it in celebration of the opening of our new ' 
house. Tomorrow we shall see, and the day after, too, if the ants ; 
do not appear from down below, carrying away the remains. And | 
then our heart will be at rest while we take our drink.” 

Down there in the hole, Sage Earth-Fish heard what the ado- ' 
lescents were saying. Later, on the second day, the ants suddenly ° 
appeared, coming and going in great numbers beneath the tree. 
From all sides they crawled, carrying the hair and nails of Sage 
Earth-Fish. Upon seeing this the youths said to each other: “So 
he is finished off, that wretch? Look! The ants have arrived in » 
armies; they are all carrying his hair and nails. It is done.” 

But Sage Earth-Fish was very much alive; he had cut the 
hair from his head and pared his nails with his teeth, to give to 
the ants. 

On the third day the four hundred youths began to drink their 
fermented liquor, and soon they were all drunk. And being intoxi- 
cated, they no longer had power. Their house was then pulled 
down upon their heads by Sage Earth-Fish, and they all finished 
by being destroyed. No couple, nor even one, of the four hundred 
young men, was saved; they were killed by Sage Earth-Fish, son 
of the Principal Macaw. Thus the four hundred youths perished. 
It is also said that they entered into the constellation called on 


their account The Market,* but this statement may be only a fable. 


* Pleiades. 


the lertile serpent of bat mansion 


HE Fertile Serpent of Bat Mansion 
was the name of the Cakchequels’ 
god. His image: a single bat. When 
they had got the right kind of wood, 
they would rub it until they made 
: fire. The Cakchequels would not ask 
their enemy for fire; they would not admit themselves vanquished. 


All the other tribes gave up when they presented their crotch 
and armpit to be opened; these were the orifices of which Tohil 
had spoken. Then all the tribes were sacrificed before each other’s 
eyes. The heart was ripped out from the crotch and from the arm- 
pit. This operation had been unknown until an oracle from Tohil 
had taught them how to perform it. They all died violently, under 
the domination of Enveloping Magic, Lootkeeper, and Moon 
Magic. 

From the Ravine of Plenty had come the custom of fasting. 
They used to keep perpetual fast, but observed the sky, waiting 
for the rising of the sun, and they kept watch to see the great 
star called Moon-Sun, that comes just before the sun when the 
day arrives. The magnificent Moon-Sun would always be above 
their heads when the sun came up, when they were in the place 
called Ravine of Plenty, the home of the gods. It was thus not 
here in their new home that they had received their power, but 
back there where the tribe had learned how to prostrate and humble 
itself before both the great and small tribes, when it sacrificed to 
Tohil the blood, the life-fluid, the crotch, the armpit of its men. 
For this reason in the Ravine of Plenty they had acquired the 
strength, the great science which was now in them. It was the 


power of the darkness and the night, and it was also in everything 
they did. 


So they came, after tearing themselves away from there, after 
leaving behind the rising sun. “Our home is not here. We must 
find a place to make it,” said Tohil, speaking to Enveloping Magic, 
Night Magic, Lootkeeper, and Moon Magic. “Before all else we 
must give thanks. Then, draw blood from your ears, prick your 
elbows, sacrifice parts of yourselves. This must be your act of 
thanks in the sight of the gods.” “Very well,” they replied, draw- 
ing blood from their ears. Next they began their song of arrivai 
from the Ravine of Plenty; their hearts had wept when they came 
away, when they exiled themselves from the Ravine of Plenty, 
leaving it behind without them. 


“Alas! We shall not see dawn here, the hour when the day 
is born, when the surface of the earth moves into the light!” they 
had said. And so they set out, but on the way they left people. 
Men were left behind sleeping. 


Each tribe would always rise to see the signal star of day. 
This sign of dawn was in their hearts when they came from the 
east, and with it mirrored in their faces they went far away from 
there. 


“Hail! You who construct, you who form! You see, you listen. 
Do not abandon us, or leave us behind, you in the sky, in the earth, 
spirits of the sky, spirits of the earth. Give us our descendency, our 
posterity, while there are days, while there are dawns. Make the 
seed sprout and the dawn come up. May the green roads, the 
green paths you give us be many. May the tribes be tranquil, 
most tranquil. May they be perfect, most perfect. May life, the 
existence you give us, be perfect, O Master Giant Lightning, Sign 
of Lightning, Splendor of Lightning, Sign of the Most Wise, Splen- 
dor of the Most Wise, The Hawk, Master Sorcerers, Those Who 
Dominate, Those Who Engender, Powers of the Heaven, Ancient 
Secrets, Grandmother of the Day, Grandmother of the Dawn! 
Make the seed sprout and the dawn come up!” 


Thus spoke men as they waited for the return of day, there 
where the sun appears, watching Moon-Sun, that great star in 
the heavens which lights the way of men of purpose before the 
sun comes up. 


te Wacahucfan 


There is a sound of rattles in the heart of the plains, 


Where Tlacahuepantzin was forsaken: 
With yellow flowers he is to scent the kingdom of death. 


Thou art hiding in Chicoméztoc (Seven Caves) 
Where the acacia grows, where the tiger roared 


And the eagle screeched: 
Thou art quechol, the fire-coloured bird, hovering 
Above the heart of the plains, in the kingdom of death. 


3. longing fon immantality 


I am like a drunken man, I weep, I despond, 
I am aware, I repeat and have at mind: 
May I never die, may I never perish! 


There, where death is not, where one triumphs, there may I go: 
May I never die, may I never perish! 


Gua 
B : mission of the hoet 


SATs 
aw, 
We are on earth but to fulfill a task, O friends: 
We must forsake the beautiful songs, 
ww We must also forsake flowers. Alas! 


SEN ae ; 

BRS That is why I am sad in thy song, O thou, for whom one lives: 
We must forsake the beautiful songs, 
We must also forsake flowers. 


Flowers ripen, swell, burst forth, unfold their petals: 
From within thee rises the flowered song 
Which thou diffuseth, Poet, and spreadeth upon others. 


Translated by Ramon Sartoris 
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the cagle and the tiger 


He who gives life created none so mighty, none so rare, 
As the eagle that must fly, and the tiger whose heart 
Is in the mountain: 

They are now my slave and shield-bearer. 


opilegue 
in hraise of the fects 


O princes, you lived in songs, 
You unfolded your petals like flowers: 
I am a grass weaver, I, Tochithuitzn: 
Here is a wreath of flowers. 


He who gives life rings the tabor and the timbrels: 
You have written your songs in painted books, 
And you open them where dwell the drums: 
Motenehuatzin, like a swaying tree, 
Pleases the god with the flowers of war. 
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Psvchic Structure of the Kaingang 
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ne of the greatest difficulties that any society has to face 


by Jules Heury 


oa 


is the necessity for building up attitudes that will preserve those : 


within its limits but will destroy’ its enemies. Not only must suchi 
attitudes be created and fostered; they must be properly controlled 
and directed, for it is equally dangerous to cherish the enemy and] 
to destroy the friend; one must help and trust friends but suspectt 
and undo dangerous outsiders. But a society must develop within: 
its very borders behavior trends that will at once cherish andi 
destroy, according as the behavior is directed toward the in- ort 
toward the inimical out-group. It is not enough to develop only, 
cherishing behavior in the in-group and to tell its members that! 
they must hate and kill everyone outside. People do not kill because : 
they are told to kill. Such destructive aggression must have an in-- 
group behavior analogue, the expression of which must be salu-- 
tary to the in-group. An example from our own culture is that of | 
extremely destructive individuals who like to order their friends: 
and families around. In this case the control of friends is the reci-- 
procal of destruction of all non-friends, like servants (who are fre-- 
quently discharged) and people not particularly liked (who are: 
snubbed or insulted). Similarly, societies that are destructive to‘ 
outsiders often exercise that impulse to destruction at home, but in| 
some socialized way. 


Such an impulse in Kaingang society was expressed in the: 
many-sided concept of waikayt, self-love, which, when controlled, , 
found its in-group expression in initiative, care for others, and| 
staying awake all night to watch for vendetta enemies, and its out- 
group expression in attacks on Brazilians and on other extended 
families,* but which when uncontrolled found an outlet in attacks: 
or designs on members of the same extended family. 


When a male is kélii he lies about caressing his hunting com- 
panions and spends his nights seeking young women. This is the 
period when he is childless, when he follows leaders, and when no 
specific judgments are made of him. But as he grows older, becomes 
chéi chi, grown old, he becomes waikayt. This gradual acquisition 
of the traditional stamp of approval is accompanied by two signifi- 
cant events. First, the growing man relinquishes his youthful car- 


[continued on page 46] 


* The author’s explanation of this term is as follows: “The 
Kaingang are divided into extended families ranging from 50 to 
300 individuals. These families are made up of the descendants 
of two or more men ‘who have intermarried and whose children 
have intermarried. Thus each family is closely inbred and almost 


every member can trace his genealogy to one of the two or more 
male ancestors.” 


Political Cartoon of the (9th Century 


That Jupiter might hurl them all into the lake of Texcoco 


THE BUZZARD 

[continued from page 11] 

and silence. In the sky there was not a single bird. Probably they 
all eschewed this sterile land. The buzzard saw his own shadow 
slipping across a slope. 

Another odor came up, sweeter this time; it entered into his 
viscera. A far-off voice which he had once heard in his youth 
cried out to him: 

“Man, man. Here is man.” 

The buzzard, his head between his claws, his beak half-open, 
his eyes burning, was seeing beneath him the incredible being. The 
man was lying immobile, with arms crossed and legs drawn up. He 
rushed down toward it, but before reaching it he swerved aside 
and remained floating in the air. He was afraid. 


“You, king of the animals and the trees, who triumph over 
the seas and the trees. You, the invincible. Are you really dead?” 


The man answered with silence. The noise of the guns was 
audible at close range. Quickly the buzzard rose into the air, this 
time without fatigue, and tried to observe the corpse, flying all 
around it. His sense of smell went on telling him that this meat 
belonged to him, but it had always been so difficult to find a man 
who was broken, used up... . 

He climbed higher, looking out into the distance. Everything 
was dead, the man, the earth, the shrubs. But man was not to be 
trusted. He looked and looked again across the plain. 

“Nobody.” 

With his eyes on the man, he dropped again. Long before 
he landed he braked himself anew in the air with all his strength. 
If he went too far down, his neck, his bald collar, might fall 
prisoner to one of those yellow hands. 

“Fallen man,” he said, “I know your truth which is an im- 
mense lie. Get up, tell me if you are alive, and I can go off into 
some other valley.” 

No creature of the air or of the earth should trust man. You 
never knew what he might do. There was no animal in the world 
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that could tell whether the stick he held in his hand was to lean on: 
peacefully or to shoot out lightning. To find this one here, stretched: 
out, propitious, was a miracle that needed the impetus of accumu-. 
lated hunger to be believed. 

Each flight around was a little nearer. At fifty feet the odor 
became irresistible. His entrails moved within him and impatience 
made him open his beak. He went still farther down. The bodyy 
remained immobile, but the shadows moved. In each crease of the? 
garments, of the face, of the hands, flickered little shadows defend-- 
ing the man. 

“Everything protects you, but your flesh belongs to me. 

He descended slowly in a spiral. Something in the man’s body, 
was moving. The shadows changed position near the arms, the: 
boots. Also the little shadows of the mouth and nose were in mo-- 
tion. The buzzard calculated his movements carefully so as not to; 
go outside the radius of the stench that surrounded him. 

“When a bird dies,” he said, contemplating the cadaver, “hiss 
feathers stand erect.” 

And he searched in vain over the body and clothing of the: 
dead man for something erect: the hair, the fingers. 

“Get up. Move your hand. Tell me truthfully if you’re van-- 
quished.” 

Waves of sound agitated by the cannon came along the air, , 
and the buzzard occasionally felt them in his stomach before they 
reached his ears. é 

The wind of his wings blew the man’s hair about, and seeing 3 
it move, he croaked with fright, flapped desperately and rose again 
into the air. 

When he had proven that nothing but the shadows were mov-- 
ing, he decided to settle somewhere so he could watch the mani 
from a fixed point. He went to a nearby cliff, let himself come toy 
rest slowly above the slope, and folded his wings. Feeling safe, he ? 
raised his left claw to warm it against the feathers of his belly, and] 
took a deep breath. Then he put his head one one side and watched I 
the dead man with one eye while the other closed with slow volup- « 


[continued on page 44] 
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‘KANDINSKY 
‘AND MONDRIAN 


i andinsky, or 
The Failure of Probity 
J ANDINSKY’s lengthy life was 
entirely devoted to the highest 
artistic researches and to aesthe- 
tic speculations. His variegate 
isnowledge of the world and of men, 
als wanderings through Africa and all 
over Europe, his experiences both of 
veaching and study at the Weimar 
auhaus, in Soviet Russia, in Paris, 
ere aimed to create a work which 
; ould outlive his time and even com- 
jmand immortality. Kandinsky died a 
few weeks ago, and after half a con- 
jury of patient work and daily medi- 
lation, he failed to conquer the mas- 
ery he was seeking. Many canvases 
bf his successive periods are remark- 


ble “‘réussites.”” Many others repre- 
fent authentic discoveries in the field 
pf abstract plastic. In others again, 
‘Mandinsky’s interest for the early 
orm of popular art (especially for 
he Russian folk art called Koustar) 
van be retraced. In all his works, 
tvery element of color and design is 
a strict accordance with the painter’s 
heories exposed in his books and 
reatises. But the whole work of this 
‘otelligent, skillful, laborious artist— 
‘€ was also, I am told, a clever, re- 
lined, gentle-hearted man—is an il- 
stration of this axiom: that a pic- 
orial ars poetica can only exist a 
josteriori and can in no way precede 
he created work. 

| All we know of Kandinsky’s life, 
f his influence on so many artists of 
wo successive generations, and all we 
earn from his own writings, should 
ncline us to admire his works as a 
yainter. When we are confronted with 
| single picture, we may be attracted 
ry the exquisite quality of the colors, 
yy the rhythm of the composition and 
he somewhat original arrangement of 
he fixed and invariable elements: the 
quilateral triangles, the small rec- 
angles, the fragments of circles, the 
confetti” tastefully and _ skillfully 
cattered over the canvas. But when 
ye are faced by half a dozen paint- 
ags of the artist, even if they are exe- 
uted at very different periods, testi- 
ying the development of his thought 
nd technique, we feel a kind of 
nnui, deriving from the monotony 
nd aridity of his creative world. 

Has this anything to do with the 
erpetual usage of elementary geo- 
etrical figures? We do not believe 
y, or at least, we do not believe that 
ye lack of irregular curves and capri- 
ous lines is enough to create this 
esperate sense of boredom, that con- 
iousness of the inutility of an effort 
nding towards an expression never 
lly achieved. 


ES at 


There is nothing so splendid in 
ture as the various aspects of crys- 
llization, the basaltic structures, the 
rmonious disposition of the planets 
ound the sun, or the simple form 
an egg. The imitation and new ar- 


rangements of these perfect and pure 
forms constitute the fundamental ele- 
ment of a three-dimensional plastic 
art. But the splendor of the substance 
that serves as a medium for the ex- 
pression has in this case a major im- 
portance. 

The pyramids as Herodotus saw 
them, with their sleek coating of por- 
phyry glittering in the morning sun; 
the marvelous polished sphere that 
stands in New York in front of the 
Campus of Columbia University; a 
skillfully cut stone, be it a ruby, a 
diamond, or a simple block of gran- 
ite, is in its perfection a source of 
true enjoyment, of instinctive pleas- 
ure. 

The geometric evidence does not 
belong to the primordial development 
of intelligence (as traditional ideal- 
istic philosophy puts it) but to the 
very beginning of instinctive life. It 
exists in the natura naturans, and we 
find it also in the constructions 
achieved by those “superior insects” 
that Henri Bergson, in the scale of 
instinctive beings, places at the very 
summit. A spider cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the geometric perfection 
of its web, or a bee for the harmoni- 
ous order of its honeycomb, any more 
than a hen can be for the admirable 
shape of her eggs. 

* * & 

The geometrical pattern appears in 
all purely instinctive art, and_pri- 
mitive peoples use it as a decorative 
element that is mostly incidental, and 
proceeding directly from the nature 
of the craft. Reed-weaving and bas- 
ket-work of the African tribes give 
even nowadays an example of these 
designs, which can be found in most 
of the proto-historic potteries, ¢.g., in 
the Sicanians, in Sicily, and the “Tia- 
huanaco I” in Bolivia. Very similar 
decorative patterns are preserved in 
the Slavonic popular arts, and espe- 
cially in the Russian Koustar, And 
we can follow their continuity through- 
out history in many an allied art, 
more often in the crafts exercised by 
women: embroideries, laces, carpet- 
weaving. 

The transfer of these elements to 


the painter’s canvas undoubtedly con- 
stitutes a deplorable limitation of an 
artist’s universe because the combina- 
tion of such elements is forcibly much 
less susceptible of variations than the 
figures of the charming toy called 
Kaleidoscope; because the geometri- 
cal elements presented on a two-di- 
mensional plan lose all the mysterious 
splendor conferred on them by the 
substance (greek: VAn, » french: Ma- 
tiére) , out of which polyhedric volumes 
can be made; and finally, because the 
cnly remaining elements, that the art- 
ist can choose from, are color or op- 
position of colors (spiders do not dye 
their webs, nor do bees illuminate 
their honeycomb). Thus the réle of 
the painter is reduced to that of the 
“couturier” in search of “pure tints,” 
and the result of his effort is no more 
important than a series of multicol- 
ored postage-stamps, agreeable to the 
eye of the onlooker. If one reflects on 
the amount of enthusiasm and self- 
sacrifice, of spiritual devotion and 
perseverance poured out by Wassily 
Kandinsky, one must recognize it was 
not worth it. 
* * * 

Mondrian, in a still more limited 
universe than Kandinsky, has attained 
higher achievements. His paintings 
possess, in their rectangular monotony, 
a particular texture of material con- 
sistence, that depends on mere tech- 
nique and changes an ordinary can- 
vas into a “thing of beauty.” 

But what distinguishes the painter 
from the most refined decorative art- 
ist, is that the painter’s aim is not to 
create a “thing of beauty,” but to 
express, often with the utmost econ- 
omy and simplicity of means, his par- 
ticular vision of his own world. Thus 
in the first period of Cubism, Picasso 
and Braque used a gamut of colors 
that ran from white to black, through 
the “nuances” of gray, olive, ochre, 
yellow, beige and brown... . as some 
put it: all dirty colors. Indeed, these 
“earthy” colors are completely in the 
scheme of the goals to which these 
aspired: the rendering of 
their prismatic vision. These same 
means favored the rendering of the 


creators 


motion-analytical vision of their great 
contemporary, Marcel Duchamp. 


Kandinsky, advancing his little tri- 
angles and confettis on the desolate 
exchequer of his canvas, was very re- 
mote from both Cubists and Duchamp. 

“Yes, but he was a real ab- 
stract painter’—I am not sure of 
that. The first condition of an ab- 
stract art is am evasion of the repre- 
sentative world, or a heroic attempt 
to create new forms and to situate 
them in a renewed atmosphere. 


There is more poetic intensity in a 
whimsically curved line of Miré, in- 
scribed on a pale yellow or on a sky- 
blue background than in two hundred 
tiny orthogonal triangles spread over 
the icebound land and reflecting the 
elusive charm of a Persian carpet. 


* * * 


Mondrian, or 
The Triumph of Immobility 


overheard a charming woman 
murmur: “I feel as if I were in 

Sing-Sing,” as she walked through 

one of the largest rooms of Piet 
Mondrian’s exhibition at the Museum 
of Modern Art. 

As a matter of fact, the heavy 
black bars that divide the white space 
into uneven rectangles on all Mon- 
drian’s canvases, can easily evoke in 
the mind of the onlooker the gates 
and bars of a prison, In this kind of 
“carcere d’invenzione,” more painful 
to the brain than any torture-room 
imagined by Piranesi, Mondrian spent 
a quarter of a century, the last twen- 
ty-five years of his long, honest and 
laborious existence, entirely devoted 
to the plastic arts (1872-1944). 

The exhibition is magnificent, very 
complete and gives a panoramic view 
of the whole career of a fascinating 
artist of our time. 

Until 1910, this Dutch painter re- 
mained under the spell of his great 
fellow countryman, Vincent Van 
Gegh. Each of Mondrian’s five can- 
vases of that period recalls a definite 
picture of Van Gogh. 

In 1910, Mondrian discovered Cu- 
bism and from this day on, became 
an explorer and a discoverer. For a 
few years he painted what could be 
described as “cuneiform characters,” 
mysterious octagonal signs on a col- 
ored background of ochre, sky-blue, 
or gray, that perhaps could be con- 
strued as indications to the first ab- 
stract works of Miro. 

It is not my intention to determine 
the position of Mondrian as a theo- 
retician of abstract art. The sheer 
evolution of his work is more striking. 
By 1919, he was painting dark-gray 
lozenges on a rough canvas. On other 
canvases he was already juxtaposing 
rectangles of various colors. Then, in 
his works, there appears the black 
“quadrille’ on a white background: 
the gate, the bars of the prison. Mon- 
drian has reached the perfect ex- 
pression he was seeking. 

Very few creative artists can experi- 
ence this kind of joy. One of the 
[continued on next page] al 
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MONDRIAN 

surest signs of genius is to be assailed 
with doubts, to be dissatisfied with 
one’s creation. A creative genius is 
unequal in his works. Each day, he 
seeks a new horizon. Sometimes, like 
Michel-Angelo, Rembrandt, Goya or 
Beethoven, he reaches the summit of 
his inspiration in the last years of 
his life; at other times he can never 
attain again the marvelous achieve- 
ments of his prime (Botticelli, Cour- 
betseChiricoyem oo). 

Piet Mondrian, as this exhibition of 
his works at the Museum of Modern 
Art shows, was contented with the 
form of expression he had discovered. 
For nearly twenty-five years, he con- 
tinued to contemplate the world 
through his famous black gate, in the 
deep enjoyment of the chromatic ex- 
perience of a scarlet, indigo or lemon 
yellow rectangle. An impartial spec- 
tator must recognize the grandeur of 
this vision, despite its monotony; and 
also the definitive, unquestionable 
character of Mondrian’s achievement. 
Nothing in his pictures has that ex- 
perimental, laboratory-like and purely 
intellectual aspect which we find in 
Kandinsky’s best works. 

During the last two years of his 
career (Piet Mondrian died in New 
York last Spring), the Dutch painter 
discarded his black grillage and added 
to his habitual hues a nuance of gray, 
extremely agreeable to the eye. 
Broadway Boogie-Woogie and Victory 
Boogie-Woogie gave promises of a 
renewal of the painter’s vision. 

Mondrian, although enjoying a 
solid reputation, never knew real suc- 
cess, glory, or wealth. Nevertheless, 
he persevered in painting behind his 
imaginary iron bars. I do not think 
any contemporary artist will ever fol- 
low him inside his cage. But looking 
through the bars from outside, one 
feels a sense of admiration and grati- 
tude towards the lonely artist who 
remained so many years—like those 
primitive saints who spent their lives 
on the top of a column—in an ec- 
static immobility, believing in the 
transcendent beauty of a rectangle of 
scarlet, indigo or lemon-yellow. 
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galleries, we were faced with as 

many individual exposures of cre- 

ative statements by members of 
the younger generation of artists— 
Matta, I believe, being the youngest 
and Arshile Gorky the oldest. They 
may all be artists who have not yet 
reached their highest peak, especial- 
ly since all show new phases, the 
sharpest contrast to himself being 
Jean Hélion, whose second showing 
this is (Paul Rosenberg Gallery) of 
abstract figurative work embodying 
the integrity of the organic human 
pattern. 


|: five recent shows at 57th Street 


All of them, with the exception of 
the neo-expressionist Jackson Pollack 
(Art of This Century), whose figura- 
tion is sometimes vaguely animal or 
human, display the contemporary 
art drama of transition between the 
pure-abstract and the explicitly figur- 
ative, This drama has especial point 
with Matta and Hélion, the former 
having been a surrealist of the bio- 
morphic school and the latter a pure- 
abstractionist. The signal change in 
their styles and methods must be at- 
tributed to more or lesss mysterious 
movements of the moral life. This 
“intervention” of the human myth, 
in respect to three of the painters 
(these two and Gorky), must be 
evaluated as product of a universal 
philosophic evolution no less than 
an obscure dictate of the artist’s ins- 
piration. 

The nervous, if rough, calligraphy 
of Pollack’s work may hide a protest 
against the cool architectural objec- 
tivity of the abstractionist mode as it 
makes its subjective statement. Pol- 
lack does not seem to be especially 
talented, there being too much of an 
air of baked-macaroni about some of 
his patterns, as though they were 
scrambled baroque designs. But he has 
a strong feeling for matiére and on 
occasion is an interesting colorist. 


Enrico Donati in his newest can- 
vases (Durand-Ruel) is the only one 
of the five who seems moving away 
from figuration: his direction is to- 
ward a highly plastic and abstract 
impressionism—there being the barest 
traces of identifiable forms, hinted at 
largely by the titles. But whereas 
Matta’s earlier biomorphism, which 
Donati’s resembles, had the virtue of 
certain succinct formal conceptions, 
Donati seems to have given way to 
a sort of automatism specifically of 
the palette rather than primarily of 
the soul, so that as a surrealist, his 
color harmonies are “surreal”? to the 
extent that they allow a certain 
qualitative and quantitative play to 
the whole orbit of the color chart, 
many of his works seeming merely to 
exhaust the range of some expensive 
water-color set. Their formal realiza- 
tion, as to theme, seems subordinate to 
the use of a given color-scheme, no less 
unreliable, however, than their spurt- 
ing outlines. I find a vague, “musical” 
sort of charm about Donati’s spread- 
winging of his canvases, a fascination 
with color-palpitation as one is fas- 
cinated by sleepy fixation on flames. 


In contrast, Matta’s new work 
(Pierre Matisse) has a highly ten- 
sile, if overtly horrible, beauty, and 
offers a psychological document of at 
least as much interest as his tech- 
nique, which is not very original. The 
influence of Picasso is uppermost, es- 
pecially the equine imagery and hys- 
terical manner of “Guernica,” but, in 
Matta, attenuated in the familiar 
African manner, and_ sophisticated 
beyond any of Picasso’s work of the 
“Guernica” period. The creatures of 
Matta’s world, which generally is 
bathed in a powdery haze of some 


pastel color, are mere phantasmal, ex- 
iguous denizens of it, done chiefly in 


| 


i 


: 


outline and flat, almost monotone : 


tints. As emotive hieroglyphs they are 
most striking, their horror being fix- 
ating, like the glance of the Medusa. 
Also striking is the factor that the 
emotive-compulsiveness (applied, after 
Picasso, to a woman weeping as well 
as to terror) is applied indistinguish- 
ably to the postures of cohabitation, 
the eating of an apple, and a man 
trembling. So Matta’s world is now 
plainly one of madness, a madness 
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that exceeds the formal eccentrism of f 


Picasso’s moods, and becomes a satu- 


rative, fatally imprisoning 


{ 
atmo- - 


sphere, like the one in which lunatics ¢ 
gauge the most commonplace acts 
and gestures as portents of terror ort 


disaster. 


The formalization of Matta’s fig- - 
ures is extreme and impressively well- - 
controlled—although, as I imply, their 1 
very tightness militates against their 
being as generally significant as the = 


more abstractly and athletically styl- 


: 


ized figures of Picasso. The fact is ‘ 


that 


Matta’s figures, as carefully; 


outlined as though drawn by the inex- - 
perienced draughtsman that a childi 


is, and always depicted as in a vise, 


an epileptic trance of some kind, are& 
perversely developed “African” im-~ 
ages, elongated, cosmetic albinos, the « 
women with spherical breasts, and j 
both sexes with heads defined some- - 


times phallically, sometimes by sug- 
gestion of a savage headdress of frin- 


5 


ge and a mouth mostly of teeth, Ac-- 
cording to one of Matta’s titles, the « 
“natural” source of formal inspira-- 
tion for these images is the corn- - 
stalk. In a way, the figures are like = 
strange, self-camouflaged insects. Im- - 
pressive it is that, indicating machines? 
so strongly, these figures retain theirs 


human status, although at great cost 
to their “normalcy” as human images. 
Two structural motifs dominate them: 
the spider and the screw (the two- 


d 


: 


- 
( 


part type: corrugated cylinder and | 
detachable head) ; one might specul- - 


ate that the latter is phallic and its 
dupartite nature signifies the detach- 
ment of the seminal fluid (the 


. 


: 


“head”) in orgasm; it perhaps also : 


signifies the union of the sexes. The 
spider probably symbolizes the female 
sex; indeed, in the apple-eater, the 
red apple seems to be a pun for the 
body of the spider, and the fingers 


of the human eater to represent the: 
spider’s legs, making a double image. 


Such motifs are connected with 
the large painting called “The Heart 
Players,” which portrays a man and 
woman facing each other with all 
four hands laid flat against the sides 
of a huge glass case between them as 
though it were a three-dimensional 
ouija-board of several floors, but con- 
taining precious jewels (pearls or 
opals) as in a museum showcase. Again 
the figures are extremely mechanical 
and (to use a colloquial phrase per- 


haps permissibly) all “screwed up.” | 


This is a game of destiny, obviously an 


erotic game. Just as the apple being 
j 
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eaten may be “Eve’s apple,” the ‘sex 
itself, and the “heart” of a spider, 
the glass-encased jewels may sym- 
wolize all these, and be, as well, ob- 
ects of pure contemplation or “count- 
as” in a complicated game. In an- 
wither canvas, the same apple-heart- 
Spider image appears masking the 
emale sex as a figleaf—left undis- 
jurbed by profane agents, even though 
1 he two figures have an erotic posture. 
tho the “jewel in the showcase” may 
ye also the isolated and tranquil fig- 


As 


Hélion’s new world is obviously 
identifiable as that of the Bohemian, 
cluding Picasso’s femme assize with 
‘he neo-classic profile beyond any 
uestion of mistaken identity. His hard, 
bright, primary colors are “abstract” 
in the sense that they are painted 
Y atly and the shadows treated crude- 
A and vividly with arbitrary colors 
and within outlines. These outlines 
are of a casual mussiness and vigorous 
jngularity consonant with the free- 
filom and ease of the cafe table and 
vhe artist’s studio, familiar traditions 
‘f Paris, and also of a plainness con- 
@istent with the “classic” poverty of 
‘the artist. Hélion has a refreshing 
monesty of statement, and in addition 
there is a wistful humane charm in 
3 € cigarette-lighting, hat-lifting, and 
ptherwise fraternal-seeming  gentle- 


At nan featured by these canvases. . . 
if 


ne speculates that it might be Hélion 
imself paying sincere respects to 
yew emotions—perchance to his new 
environment, America, or to the pos- 
‘ing neo-classic lady on the opposite 
t all. 

* Although André Breton writes of 
"Arshile Gorky’s latest work (Julien 
Levy Gallery) that, uniquely in sur- 
Irealist painting, it is the product of 
fone who “maintains direct contact 
jwith nature,—sits down to paint be- 
sfore her,’ my observation of his 
jpaintings does not confirm the critic’s 
jwords. According to what Breton 
Jsays, I am one of those “who dare 
inot face the hybrid forms in which 
‘all human emotion is precipitated.” 
On the contrary I have always been 
‘on the alert for such forms. The dif- 
ificulty is that M. Breton (for no 
obvious reason) has attached a per- 
ifectly arbitrary definition to the word 
“hybrid” and has used the expression, 
“sits down to paint before,” as a mere 
spiece of reporting, because when it 
‘is attached to “nature” the result in 
iGorky’s work is actually less close to 
natural forms than is the work of 
Ernst, Masson, or Matta, who make 
no. claim to have “sat down before 
nature.” Where is the relevance?— 
especially since, although Gorky may 
be reporting quite truthfully the cir- 
cumstances of his work and the mem- 
ory-source of it in his childhood, the 
overt fact is that the hybridity of his 
images shows, not that he has sat 
down before nature, but that he has 
stood attentively before the works of 
Miro, Matta, and Kandinsky. 


I should say of Breton’s style that 
it has a liaison dangereuse with wit. 


Of Gorky’s painting, that it has a 
rather thick-fingered biomorphism. 
But after all, Surrealism is in danger 
of depending too much on its own 
classicism. The idea of the “ready- 
made” is part of that classicism. Here 
it is the Leonardesque critic who pro- 
vides (in the Gallery catalogue) the 
ready-made “portrait of the artist.” 
Duchamp has drawn mustaches and a 
goatee on La Gioconda. Arshile Gor- 
ky has been exceptionally privileged 
to paint a piece of liver (or is it a 
cock’s comb?) on the smile of the 
Mona Lisa of surrealist criticism. 


PARKER TYLER 


EUROPEAN ARTISTS 
IN AMERICA 


wards Europe is the signification 

of the exhibition organized by the 

Whitney Museum of American 
Art. As the curator of the Museum 
puts it: “This exhibition recognizes 
the international spirit which has 
played so important a part in the 
American art of our day.” 

As a matter of fact, the Whitney 
Museum gives us but a relative and 
confused idea of European artists’ ac- 
tivities in the United States. 


If were are i policy to- 


In amassing the works of art for 
this show, the Whitney Museum had 
the choice of two methods: the an- 
thologic method or the encyclo- 
paedic one. The former consisted in 
trying to put together the best works 
of the best artists. It presupposed a 
great sense of responsibility on the 
part of the organizers; and the risk 
of breaking hearts, and disappointing 
more than one of the refugee paint- 
ers and sculptors, whose civic feelings 
are unquestionable, and whose fideli- 
ty to che cause of the United Nations 
has proved adamantine. The Whitney 
Museum has decidedly followed the 
latter, the encyclopaedic method, in- 
cluding everybody and making efforts 
to forget no one. . . . The result is 
a kind of pictorial League of Nations, 
in which all powers, great and small, 
have equal rights. Some artists, late- 
comers, have not even been mentioned 
in the printed catalogue of the show. 


However, most of the best works 
done by European artists in the 
United States during the last years 
are there. And if we must lament two 
or three important omissions (why, 
for instance, exclude Eugene Berman 
under pretext that his pictures have 
already been presented by the mu- 
seum, and invite several of his dis- 
ciples and imitators?) ; on the other 
hand, we may discard unhesitatingly 
some works which are merely com- 
mercial or amateurish, and which 
have invaded the ground of the exhi- 
bition, thanks to the encyclopaedic 
method, employed. 

Nevertheless, the Whitney Museum 
show, as it is, has an historical im- 
portance and is worthy of considera- 


tion. It is a siacere and clever effort 
of understanding. 
& * * 


At the very entrance of the build- 
ing, a series of big canvases by Fer- 
nand Léger rings out as a colorful 
introduction. His Plongeurs en noir 
et bleu make a flood of pink and yel- 
low, ochre and orange, red and green. 
It is a powerful work, but the sensa- 
tion of color is more exquisite in the 
only canvas by Mondrian, on which 
three tiny rectangles: red, deep-blue 
and pale-yellow suffice to illuminate 
the whole black and white painted 
surface. 

A large hall has been devoted to 
sculptors. Half a dozen of Ossip Zad- 
kine’s beautiful works in his tradi- 
tional manner, do not console us for 
the absence of the two large works 
he created during the last years: La 
Prisonniére and Le Phoenix. It would 
have been interesting to see the phoe- 
nix in front of Lipchitz’ Prometheus 
strangling the vulture, a grandiose 
composition designed to ornament a 
building in Rio de Janeiro. This dra- 
matic and dynamic mass is enclosed in 
an imponderable lozenge frame. I 
have not seen, for many years, such 
disciplined grandeur in a work of 
Lipchitz. 

Going back to the painters, I do 
not wish to describe the works sent 
by thirty-eight artists mentioned in 
the catalogue. “Faire le Salon” is a 
vain task on both sides of the ocean. 
But a few impressions can be gather- 
ed: Tchelitchew’s Hide and Seek is 
like a lighthouse, glowing and trem- 
bling in the midst of the wilderness. 
It is certainly the most important pic- 
ture shown at the Whitney Museum. 

The five canvases of Yves Tanguy 
illustrate the development of this 
great artist during the past years. 
Deux fois du noir, with its charming 
pageantry of mineral and _ glacier 
forms, assembled on the edge of in- 
finite space sown with pink pearls, 
is an extremely striking work, like- 
wise the Divisibilité Infinie. 

The emotional quality of Matta’s 
pictures is, as usual, very high. The 
Bachelors Twenty Years Later is a 
clever and delicate hommage to Mar- 
cel Duchamp. The olive and crimson 
fireworks of The Disaster of Mysticism 
bear the most recognizable marks of 
what can be called West-European re- 
finement and “gout.” However, it is 
the work of a Chilean, thus demon- 
strating the inanity of mere localiza- 
tion. 

There is more violence, and less re- 
finement, in the pictures of André 
Masson. The seven works he exposes 
give the testimony of the artist’s re- 
cent evolution and of his constant 
pictorial researches. 

With Max Ernst, we return to the 
realm of sanguine improvisation, in- 
spired technique and _ astounding 
“reussite.” Europe After the Rain is 
undoubtedly one of the most repre- 
sentative pictures of our age. A fiery 
spirit animates these sculptural forms, 
[continued on page 32] 
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MUSIC OF LATIN AMERICA. By 
Nicolas Slonimsky. $3.50. 
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OF BRAZIL. By Dr. Carlo Ros- 
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SHRINKING THE HEADS 


[continued from page 7] 
Three times he dips the scalp into the vessel and hauls it out, before 
leaving it there to cook. 

“T plunge the head into the boa-water.” 

“Ao payniaué. The head must be boiled,” reply the assistants. 

For fifteen or twenty minutes, the Indians silently watch the 
water boil, then at a sign from the old man they take the pot off 
the fire. The softened scalp, thus purified, is fished out with a 
stick and hung up on the end of a spear. That is all for the first 
day. The participants sit down on the ground to eat their dinner: 
cassava and tiny fish cooked in envelopes made of leaves. 

At dawn on the second day, the tobacco ceremony begins. The 
elder chews tobacco leaves and dips them into a small calabash 
bowl. With his fingers he squeezes and mashes them until he has 
a thick liquid. Raising the pot, he fills his mouth with this and 
goes over to the two killers and the two participants (the warriors). 
The latter turn their faces upwards and receive a streain of to- 
bacco juice, which is spit violently up their nostrils. Four times 
the rite is repeated; its purpose is to protect those present against 
the still-evil power of the trophy. 

Meanwhile the sand is heating slowly over the fire. The two 
warriors mark skeleton designs on their bodies with black paint. 
A wide stripe rounds off and joins the two occiputs, giving the 
clavicle a peculiar form. Then stripes, five on the chest and five 
along the back, travel down from this necklace to the top of the 
loincloth. Three stripes mark the arms as far as the wrists. On 
the legs, from the knees to the ankles, there are five stripes finished 
off by an ankle band. The face is simply painted with one line, 
also black, which stretches the mouth out to the middle of the 
cheeks. Corpses themselves in the face of death; that is, beings 
which have passed from the earthly realm into that of spirits, they 
set to work. 

Having brought the trophy down from the end of the spear, 
they wrap its hair with vines. Then with the tips of the chonta 
sticks the elder makes some eyelets along the base of the neck. 
Through these holes he passes a thread whose purpose is to sustain 
a hoop of supple wood. The mouth is sewn in much the same way: 
three little arrows are put through the lips from below upward 
and fixed with thread. 

The participants sing: “Ao apainaué. He is sewing.” 

This is one of the most important parts of the mtual, the one 
which will reduce the enemy magician to utter silence from now 
on. The eyelids are also pierced and sewn together, and then the 
sand-drying can be started. 

The sand is being heated in a hollow, round dish. Beside the 
fire is a flat stone, its smooth surface close to the flame. First the elder, 
then the two killers, take a longitudinally-halved gourd, dig it into 
the hot sand, filling it, and pour the contents through the neck- 
opening into the head. Then with a back-and-forth motion they 
press it far in, so that the piping-hot particles will reach the less 
accessible parts of the scalp. 

The sand is constantly changed. The hot flat stone, held with 
the aid of a leaf folded over several times, rubs the outside. The 
flesh with its dilated pores gives up all its fat, and begins to dry. 
Sand and stone transform it little by little into a veritable leather 
which goes on getting tougher and tougher. 

“Wi yeyakim tchumbialé, I pour the sand,” the Indians repeat 
ceaselessly, until night falls. A brief meal allows them just time 
enough to gulp down the boiled fish the women have brought from 
the village. When the trophy is next stuck atop the spear, it is 
already tanned and shrunk almost to its definitive proportions. 

The technique at this point is worthy of the finest artisans. 
The hoop which held open the pocket of the neck is replaced sev- 
eral times by smaller ones. The head, firmly held by the hair and 
its casing of vines, is subjected to a massage. 

Thumbs rubbed with ashes push in upon the skin; the cheeks 
become hollow, the nose takes shape, even the ears attain their 
original form. Two days of this treatment, accompanied by con- 
tinual changing of the hot sand inside, are enough to finish the 
work. 

[continued on page 47] 


EUROPEAN ARTISTS 
[continued from page 31] 
carved in the fantastic rocks of red, 


purple, and gold. Human beings, 
warriors and courtesans are seen 
amidst branches of corals glittering ; 
against the sky. All this may be the 


result of “frottage” rather than paint- 
ing. It may be done with a sponge, 
a pistol, or a knife. What does it 
matter? Surrealism has taught us long 
ago that a purely mechanical process 
can beget an authentic work of art. 

In Chagall’s painting, nothing is 
mechanized. Every touch of his brush 
is nervous, human, pathetic. A per- 
petual rustling agitates the world of 
his creation .. . 
world, I admit, but it is not this poe- 
try that I seek in his universe. And 
I certainly feel much more at home 
amidst the Dantesque foliage of 
Tchelitchew’s Hide and Seek or 
among the Olympian landscapes of 


Max Ernst. 


* * * 


We saw again with pleasure the 
abstract canvases of Hélion, which we 
prefer to his present manner; also the 
paintings of Floch, permeated as al- 
ways with a lyric atmosphere. 

The other artists who expose at the 
Whitney Museum are Herbert Bayer, 


Cristofanetti, Salvador Dali, Enrico — 


Donati, André Girard, S. W. Hayter, 
Eric Isenburger, Moise Kisling, Mane- 
Katz, Oscar Miestchaninoff, Johannes 
Molzahn, Amedée Ozenfant, Bernard 
Reder, Franz Rederer, Josef Scharl, 
Julius Schulein, Kurt 
William Thoesy, Victor Tischler, Ka- 
rin van Leyden. 

Among those not mentioned in the 
catalogue, I would like to point out 
Isabelle Waldberg whose Land’s End 
Tower in reeds and plaster is a charm- 
ing object, full of feeling for waste 
spaces. And also Joep Nicolas, whose 
canvas calls forth regrets that there 
was not one of his stained-glass mas- 
terpieces. 

The poem-objects of André Breton 
and Marcel Duchamp’s boite-en-valise 
are also to be remembered as signifi- 
cant actes de presence. 
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a tender and poetic | 


Seligmann, 


HERE is a constellation in con- 
temporary intellectual skies which 
fascinates the astrologists of a cer- 
tain school to the point of mak- 
fing them forget that, according to 


‘logy is an exact science after all, at 
tleast in its method. It could be called 
'*the constellation of “Original Sin,” or 

° the “Doomed Anthropos”: Kierke- 


f & planet, with Baudelaire and Dostoiev- 

jsky almost as bright. Some maintain 
@ that Freud belongs to it, while others 
aj reject the hypothesis as totally un- 
ct warranted. The inclusion of Kafka 
i seems to be probable. What is certain 
i is that the constellation belongs to a 
@ilarger system in which Saint Paul, 
W Saint Augustine and Pascal play a 
ol celestial entity called Existentialism, 
) having all the characteristics of a dark 
‘@ nebula. 

So many horoscopes being 
‘drawn which attribute to such a for- 
i# mation an all-pervasive and absolute- 
‘ly central influence that there seems 
',to be no point in denying its exis- 
‘tence. Such an attitude could be too 
i@ easily dismissed as being nothing but 
® the expression of obstinate prejudice 
‘)in favor of outdated theories. It is 
! better to take these modern astrolog- 
# ists on their own terms, and sees what 

happens when their basic hypothesis 
is fully accepted. 

Here is, for example, a book on 
® Baudelaire by Mr. Joseph D. Ben- 
Hinett, which, following T. S. Eliot, 
) Charles Du Bos and others, insists on 
) the interpretation of Baudelaire as the 
3} poet of original sin and the “religi- 
/ ous paradox.” According to Mr. Ben- 
© nett, Baudelaire’s greatness consists in 
having been, together with Kierke- 
gaard and Dostoievsky, one of the 
4 very few who, in the nineteenth cen- 
| tury, had the courage and the clear- 
} sightcdness to stick to the ideas of 
’“the natural depravity and original 
+ sinfulness of human nature,’ to be- 
i lieve in the Devil, to attack progress, 
} science, and Romanticism. His great 
) originality is supposed to lie in his 
* having reached salvation through a 
‘ conscious process of prostitution of 
ithe soul to evil, having discovered 
‘ Pennui as “the punishment of con- 

cupiscence”’ not in any moralizing 
! sense, but in an existential experience 

by giving himself over to all desires 

and being “tormented by the failure 
| of desire.” This is supposed to be 
‘the road to that “spiritual rebirth” 
| of which Mr. Bennett finds the final 
proof in the famous passages of the 
_ Journals which, before having com- 
forted Mr. Bennett, had provided 
Catholics, Anglo-Catholics, Neo-Cath- 
‘olics, Neo-Protestants and quasi- 
Christians with the final proof that 
Baudelaire had eventually travelled 
the whole way through damnation to 
-*Bauperame—A Carrticism by Joseph 
| Bennett. (Princeton Univ. Press.) 


“Tue Devit’s SHare by Denis de 
Rougemont. (Pantheon Books.) 


are 


salvation, through volupté to purity 
of heart, through pride to humility. 
“He is the very type of the lost sinner 
saved and forgiven,” Mr. Bennett can 
exclaim. “We commend his spirit into 
the hands of Our Lord who finally 
took upon Himself the burden which 
tortured this man.” Praised be the 
Lord. Amen. 

Jacques Crepet, the best living au- 
thority on Baudelaire, has exhaustive- 
ly demonstrated (La Revue Univer- 
selle—October 1938) that the canoni- 
zation of Baudelaire, if reached 
through such proofs, would be based 
on a very obvious confusion of texts 
and dates. He has shown how Poulet- 
Malassis, in publishing Baudelaire’s 
Journals under the general title Mon 
Coeur mis a@ nu, put at the end the 
fragments Fusées Hygiene-Projets, 
which actually do not belong at all 
to the last period of the poet’s life, 
but to the years 1860-1861, as is 
clearly proven by the Correspond- 
ence, while Mon Coeur mis a nu was 
intended to be ‘a book of rancour 
and vengeance” rather than the gen- 
eral confession of a repentant sinner 
humbly submitting to Saint Paul’s 
“Without charity, I am become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 
To the last period of Baudelaire’s 
life belong, on the contrary, such im- 
pious plans as the one expressed in a 
letter to his friend Ancelle in 1864: 
“When I will be absolutely alone, I 
shall look for a religion (Tibetan or 
Japanese), and at the moment of 
death I shall abjure this last religion 
in order to clearly show my disgust 
with the universal folly.” 

Anybody who has simply read 
Baudelaire knows that his use of 
Christian symbols, taken directly, and 
sometimes literally, from De Maistre, 
Balzac, Veuillot, is simply a particular 
aspect of his dandyism. Which dan- 
dyism, if it has to be taken seriously 
at all, is a peculiarly violent form of 
negation and atheism, an attitude de- 
prived, by the very nature of the 
situation it expresses, of the possibility 
of being appeased by any universal 
order whatsoever. Otherwise, Baude- 
laire’s drama becomes an ostentatious 
comedy. On the other hand, so far as 
poetry is concerned, it seems quite 
easy to prove that in Baudelaire 
Christian vocabulary has results far 
less happy than, let’s say, exoticism 
or sensualism. 

From the point of view of astro- 
logical religionism the above consi- 
derations are, of course, entirely com- 
monplace, if not vulgar. The ques- 
tion, however, remains as to whether 
the polishing of Madame Aupick’s 
metaphysics to interpret Baudelaire 
can be considered a gesture of great 
intellectual distinction. 

Astrology has played on Mr. Ben- 
nett a nasty little trick which is worth 
mentioning. In the first of the four 
poems entitled Spleen, there is ques- 
tion of a “jeu plein de sales parfums 
—Héritage fatal d’une vieille hydro- 
pique” in which “Le beau valet de 
coeur et la dame de pique causent 


Liknature 


sinistrement, de leurs amours défunts.” 
It takes Mr. Bennett a lot of labyr- 
inthine trouble and two-and-a-half 
pages of tantalized commentaries to 
make of this jeu a “sport” played by 
the mind; of the valet de coeur “a 
mincing footman’”’ whose “province” 
is the “heart”; of the simpleminded 
dame de pique a “sharp-voiced lady” 
who raps the poor footman on the 
knuckles with her fan; and of both, 
“the state of mind which Baudelaire 
wished to actualize in his poems.” 
Out of two cards in patience, a quaint 
amalgam is born. Now, Mr. Bennett 
certainly knows enough French to tell 
a jeu de caries from a “sport of the 
mind.” It cannot be but the fault of 
astrology. 

Mr. Bennett has tried to deal with 
Baudelaire from the neo-Christian, 
augustinian, kierkegaardian point of 
view, and has failed. But while the 
question as to whether or not Baude- 
laire was a Christian can easily be 
solved in the negative, you may, if 
you insist, establish a connection be- 
tween Baudelaire, Kierkegaard and 
Dostoievsky by way of their pessim- 
ism, and trace their metaphysics back 
to Augustine and Paul. There you 
have your constellation, a strong sys- 
tem of attractions and repulsions, and 
in any case not an entirely unreal 
problem, since it involves serious 
ideas. 

Mr. De Rougemont is, in this re- 
spect, in a good position. In fact, he 
is among the initiators of such an in- 
tellectual attitude in the world of 
French letters. He has written several 
serious books, of which the best are 
probably those giving an account of 
certain personal experiences, such as 
Journal d’un intellectual en chomage 
and Journal d’Allemagne. He can af- 
ford to play with ideas. 

Belonging as he does, through his 
admiration for Kierkegaard, to the 
existentialist school of thought, Mr. 
De Rougemont will not object if a 
considerable importance is attached 
to the “situation”? which he himself 
described as having been at the origin 
of his writing The Devil’s Share: 
a dinner in a club with a Philosopher, 
an agreement with him over dessert 
that “what democracies in general, 
and America in particular, most lack 
is belief in the Devil,” the suggestion 
by the Philosopher when they reach 
the smoking-room that he write a 
book on the Devil. 

Heidegger would say that such a 
situation is typical of the level of 
Discourse expressing itself in Chatter, 
and belongs to the existential mode 
of Inauthenticity where we can only 
be ambiguous, not say the truth, be- 
cause there is no Truth to be said. 
Existentialism, especially of the non- 
Christian variety, is exacting, and 


leaves little or no room for literary 
playfulness. 

Leaving such sternness aside, we find 
affirmed in the first paragraph of the 
book that “the most profound ob- 
servation on Satan written by a mod- 
ern” is Baudelaire’s “The Devil’s 
cleverest wile is to convince us that 
he does not exist.” This reminds one 
very vividly of Reverend Cotton 
Mather: “That there is a Devil, is a 
thing doubted by none but such as are 
under the influence of the Devil.” 
Although Doctor Mather is not a 
modern, the trick is very similar, and 
the form of the argument also. But 
the logic is far more explicit, and far 
more pugnacious. Baudelaire plays 
on the ambiguity of subjective belief, 
and all he can do is to try to insinuate 
a subtle doubt in the mind of the in- 
credulous. No doubts with Mather. 
He who doubts proves the existence 


cf Satan by being its prey. No dis-. 


courses, here; existential facts. Can 
it be that Dr. Mather really believed 
in the Devil while Baudelaire did not? 
Mr. De Rougemont’s Devil is in grave 
danger of being just as much of a 
jeu desprit as Baudelaire’s. In other 
words, Mr. De Rougemont’s Satan 
seems to have as much reality, and 
no more, as has Evil in the concep- 
tions of the optimists, idealists, ration- 
alists and other such people who he 
says are incapable of conceiving Evil 
as a real fact, 

Although one does not know of 
any other modern demonologist cap- 
able of dealing with the Devil so 
smartly and with such ease, Mr. De 
Rougemont’s Tempter does not suc- 
ceed in stepping into existence. He re- 
mains a not entirely sad prisoner of 
the magic sphere of metaphors. Be- 
cause, of course, it may be true of 
God, but it is certainly not true of 
the Devil, that his essence implies his 
existence. Mr. De Rougemont defines 
the essence of the Evil One in a great 
number of brilliant ways, but he fails 
to achieve the one final proof of ex- 
istence which was so bluntly and 
convincingly achieved by simplemind- 
ed Doctor Mather. The reason must 
be that Mr. De Rougemont has never 
seen the Devil, which is, in such mat- 
ters, the only decisive existential fact. 

Having chosen the shortcut of the 
Bible, the Gospel, Saint Paul, and 
neat writing, to take us to the con- 
templation of the reality of Evil, De 
Rougemont cannot help falling for 
this worst of all satanic traps: the 
exaltation of False Gods. He would 
like to see reestablished, together with 
Virtue in general, “drastic prohibi- 
tions,’ “solid prejudices,’ ‘“‘the re- 
[continued on page 34] 
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THE DEVIL AND BAUDELAIRE 


spect of sworn faith,” “the sacred 
sense of contract,” “hard and ration- 
al values,’ and so on, Beautiful 
things, indeed, had they not been 
proved so devilish, from the existen- 
tial-Christian point of view as well as 
from others, in their inescapable cha- 
racter of mechanical devices to save 
souls by localizing Evil in a few 
well-chosen and indifferent spots and 
strictly rationing the infinite ways of 
God. Mr. De Rougemont’s theology 
appears, in the end, to lack boldness. 
It offers us the image of a Devil far 
too tame for our disturbed consci- 
ences. 


NICOLA CHIAROMONTE 


SHALL THE CRIMINAL 
BE KILLED OR CURED?* 


== author, who has a wide experi- 


ence in psychiatric criminology 

both in this country and in Nor- 

way, his native land, defends elo- 
quently the well-known danger theo- 
ry, according to which the réle of 
justice is to protect society rather than 
to punish the offender. No serious psy- 
chologist today could contest the fact 
that punishment does not cure the 
criminal and often only serves as a 
cause for a deep-rooted sense of guilt. 
Psychoanalysis has dealt the knockout 
blow to the idea of reéducation 
through punishment; Dr. Abrahamsen 
has brought ample testimonies to cor- 
roborate this view. Nevertheless, there 
is another aspect to the question of 
crime which is generally overlooked, 
although the French School of so- 
ciology, and Fauconnet in particular, 
have drawn attention to it: it is the 
need of retaliation due to anxiety and 
the feeling of insecurity provoked by 
the perpetual enactment of crime. The 
fundamental question to be answered 
when discussing the principles of 
criminology is not, as the followers of 
the danger theory believe, whether 
cure helps the individual, but whether 
society can do without retaliation. The 
persistence of the Corsican vendetta, 
the custom of lynching and the re- 
vival, under fascism, of collective re- 
sponsibility are not symptoms of mass- 
psychosis or of a social unconscious, 
as the uncritical psychiatrist believes, 
but evidence of a tribal morality. In 
the examination of the criminal, it is 
important to determine if he obeyed 
the call of the clan. Contrarily to 
what Dr. Abrahamsen believes, socie- 
ty is not an undifferentiated block but 
an’ order which inner and outer forces 
threaten at every moment to disrupt. 
That is why society fights and will 
hit hardest at the point where it feels 
most threatened. The réle of the jury 
in democratic societies is precisely to 
serve as a feeler which has to decide 
if retaliation is needed. For instanee, 
the psychologist may insist that the 
fact that the murderer cut up the 
corpse of his mother and sent it in 


* CRIME AND THE Human Minp by 
David Abrahamsen. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 
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a package through the mail, or that 
he played football after having killed 
his girl friend, does sot prove that 
hs is an incurable monster; neverthe- 
less, the réle of the jury is not to 
defend the offender but society, and, 
if it believes that society can be ap- 
peased only by executing the mur- 
derer, the arguments of the psychol- 
ogists can be of no avail. When Dr. 
Abrahamsen advocates the substitution 
of psychiatrists for the jury, he is 
confusing the expert with the jury. 
Sociologically speaking, the role of 
the jury is to wipe out the effects of 
the crime, either by identifying it 
with accident and proclaiming the ir- 
responsibility of the offender, or by 
insisting on retaliation. Does Dr. 
Abrahamsen believe that Mussolini 
and Hitler, if caught, should be iso- 
lated or cured? How is it possible in 
this case not to see that what is needed 
is retaliation? How can any psycho- 
analyst fail to understand that a pub- 
lic trial in this case would serve as an 
emotional discharge for anger and 
that the reéenacting of the offenders’ 
crimes would serve as a social coun- 
terpart to psychoanalysis, a sort of 
“psychodrama”’? It is symptomatic 
that a book on crime appearing in 
1944 should remain silent on the 
problem of political crime. Is politi- 
cal crime always “anti-social”? Is the 
State always right? It is very signifi- 
cant that Dr. Abrahamsen takes it for 
granted that whatever the law con- 
siders a crime should be implicitly 
accepted as such. He is concerned 
only in curing the criminal and not in 
changing our concept of the crime. It 
cannot be claimed for his book, there- 
fore, as the publishers declare on the 
wrapper, that it presents us with a 
revolutionary approach to crime; on 
the contrary, it is a purely reformist 
work and is limited to the concept 
of reéducating the criminal. 


That this is an important task no 
one can seriously doubt, and because 
Dr. Abrahamsen is obviously a very 
able clinician, when he devotes him- 
self to the field in which he has spe- 
cialised, his opinions may be followed 
with close attention. His analysis of 
the famous Loeb and Leopold case 
(1925) is certainly convincing. All 
who are interested in the problem of 
“depopulating prisons’ should read 
his chapter on the background of 
murders. His classification of murder- 
ers into two categories, the sympto- 
matic murderers and the manifest 
murderers, is probably the most ra- 
tional that has yet been suggested. In 
the first category, Dr. Abrahamsen 
classes murder due to distortion of the 
erotic drive—jealousy, sexual offense 
—or to aggressive drives—alcoholic 
murder, surrogate (substitute, in the 
psychological sense) murder, and mur- 
der due to physical inferiority; in the 
second category, he classes murder for 
profit and murder for motives un- 
known. In this last group are to be 
found the psychopaths, that is to say, 
the offenders who do not show any 
symptoms of mental or sexual aber- 


ration. 

It is the duty of psychiatrists, edu 
cators and writers in general to in. 
fluence public opinion in the direc- 
tion of tolerance. Retaliation should } 
be reduced to cases in which no; 
traces of any form of insanity can be : 
detected. The ideal we must pursue : 
is to overcome the fear of crime and | 
replace the concept of crime with 1 
the concept of accident. As we no ) 
longer see a “criminal will” in the 
death caused by an attack from an } 
animal, so we must cease to recog: - 
nize “criminal will’? in murderous at- - 
tack undertaken by a human being, | 
But one reservation is necessary: the 
group is able to defend itself as a { 
superior force against an inferior one : 
only when the offender is an indivi- - 
dual and acting as such; when, on } 
the contrary, he is acting on behalf ' 
of another group, consciously or un- - 
consciously, then the law of the talion 
will have to be applied and the cri- - 
terion for retaliation will be objective, , 
as it is in warfare and in civil war. . 
As long as Society with a capital § } 
has enemies, there will be crime and | 
retaliation, and when there will be : 
no more enemies, there will be no» 
more crimes, and only the insane : 
will cause the “accidents.” 

For enemies to cease to exist, So- > 
ciety will have to outgrow its national | 
and class divisions; till that day comes, ’ 
the jury will be a necessary institu- - 
tion for the preservation of the inter- 
ests of the clan. 


NICOLAS CALAS 


SCIENCE, SCHOLARSHIP 
AND SOLECISM* 


ee arguments can be more con- 


fused and confusing than an art- © 

ist’s interpretation of a scientific © 

problem or a scientist’s comments ‘ 
on a work of art. Artists and scientists | 
are generally ignorant of all methods — 
except those of their own particular ; 
fields; and each will blithely misapply ~ 
them to other fields without ever ob- | 
serving how inept and ineffectual they — 
are, A striking example of this meth- : 
odological absurdity is to be found — 
in Dr. Oberndorf’s book on the “psy- | 
chiatric” novels of Oliver Wendell — 
Holmes. | 

As a psychoanalyst, Dr. Oberndorf / 
has earned great distinction. But his — 
diagnostic and therapeutic ablities are © 
perhaps psychologically so closely con- 
nected that he cannot possibly offer a_ 
valid diagnosis in cases, such as those of | 
fictional characters, where no therapy | 
is necessary or possible; besides, he | 
has no understanding of the strict | 
standards of literary scholarship or of | 
the exact meanings of written any | 
more than of spoken words. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes called his 


*TueE Psycusatric NovELs or OLIver | 
WENDELL Hotmes by Clarence P. | 
Oberndorf, M.D. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. $5.00. 

Tue PsycuHIAtry oF Rosert BurRTON 
by Bergen Evans and George J. 
Mohr, M.D. Columbia University 
Press. $2.00. 


iree stories, Elsie Venner, The Guar- 
ian Angel and A Mortal Antipathy, 
‘medicated novels.”’ His final purpose, 
8 hi each of these fundamentally ‘““Goth- 
t Romantic” tales, was to illustrate, 
1 case-histories whose ‘“‘medical” in- 
| orpretation would be convincing 
jaough almost incidental, how little 
ar: individual can be blamed for his 

n actions and how much these may 

determined by accidental predes- 
| a whose origins are not neces- 
py divine. The term “psychiatric” 

once excludes many other branches 
af medicine, such as allergies, that 
Molmes also discusses in these nov- 
As; and the author’s psychology is no 
bore scientific than that of other 
lsovelists, such as Stendhal in Le 
Rouge et le Noir, Emily Bronté in 
Vuthering Heights, Flaubert in Ma- 
‘ame Bovary or Dostoievsky in The 

tot, who have created and analyzed 
a morbid characters. But Dr. 
Wberndorf is determined to find psy- 
ithiatric theory illustrated in every 
age of Holmes. Thus when Elsie 
w7enner falls ill from contact with 
eaves of the white ash, he discusses, 
a a footnote, “traumatically determ- 
fTned antipathies and phobias of neu- 
otic patients,’ though it is clear, 
rom the unabridged text of the novel, 
at Holmes is here discussing aller- 
vies. And it is significant that Dr. 
*Yberndorf, in his abridged version of 
pais passage of Elsie Venner, should 
yiave suppressed these key words: “He 
y new people who were poisoned by 
Btawberries, by honey, by different 


2 Indeed, Dr. Oberndorf’s abridge- 
fnents distort the novels of Holmes 
»Imost beyond belief; and only the 
ibsurdity of some of his foot- 
hotes can indicate to the uninformed 
eader how preposterous are some of 
the good psychoanalyst’s interpreta- 
tions. Long, naive and wholly ir- 
televant discussions of Nazism and 
ommunism are several times ap- 
ended as footnotes to details of these 
stories of nineteenth century New 
“ngland “bourgeois” life; when Dr. 
WKittredge goes out in. his sulky to 
isit patients, Dr. Oberndorf adds a 
comment on how country doctors now 
se a Ford Model T. And Dr. Obern- 
dorf’s style is “equally as” (to use 
ne of his own solecisms) undistin- 
uished as a small laundry’s mime- 
graphed letter soliciting your patron- 
ge. 
It is a scandal that such an inept 
k should have gone through sev- 
eral printings without eliciting any- 
thing but praise from most of its 
critics: American reviewers, especial- 
ly in scientific journals, seem to have 
become Prussianized to the point of 
applauding any professional authori- 
ty, even when it expresses itself ama- 
teurishly in an unfamiliar field. 
The Psychiatry of Robert Burton, 
written by Bergen Evans in consulta- 
tion with Dr. George J. Mohr, more- 
over shows us how fruitful can be 
the collaboration of a literary scholar 
and a physician in studying problems 


where the disciplines of both fields 
are involved. Whereas Dr. Obern- 
dorf claims that Oliver Wendell Hol- 
mes anticipated Freud, Bergen Evans, 
with far more convincing evidence, 
advances far less sanguine claims on 
Burton’s behalf. The neurotic author 
of The Anatomy of Melancholy was 
gifted with unusual insights, as indeed 
Holmes was too, into the problems of 
mental disease; but neither of them 
was yet able to coordinate them into 
a dynamic theory of personality that 
would produce an effective therapy. 

The Psychiatry of Robert Burton 
investigates first the complex charac- 
ter of this peculiar master of baroque 
prose-style. The nature and scope of 
his book are then discussed: a best- 
seller in its day and then a major 
classic to the nineteenth-century after 
a whole century of total neglect, the 
Anatomy has never yet been studied 
as a scientific treatise on mental 
disease, though its author repeatedly 
stresses this purpose, and has never 
yet been acclaimed for the truly great 
psychiatric insights that it reveails, in 
spite of the many limitations imposed 
on Burton by the barbarous medical 
science of his times. 

Bergen Evans analyzes the psy- 
chiatric theories of Burton in chapters 
devoted to symptomatology, etiology 
and therapy. From the vast maze of 
Burtonian prose, with its convolutions 
of odd anecdotes and obscure quota- 
tions, he extracts a clear exposition 
of Burton’s very sympathetic and 
sound observations and understand- 
ing of neurotic behavior. Based to a 
great extent on narcissistic self-know- 
ledge, Burton’s views on the need for 
more affection in the upbringing of 
children, on the social 
much individual maladjustment, and 
on the therapeutic value of a sym- 
pathetic relationship between patient 
and physician, are all still very valid; 
and The Psychiatry of Robert Burton 
will fascinate students both of psy- 
chiatry and of humanistic thought. 


EDOUARD RODITI 
MODERN MYSTIFICATION 


Pac a7 Prokosch’s new novel 


sources of 


Age of Thunder takes its title 

from The Conspirators which he 

published in 1943.In that novel 
one of the characters says: “It’s the 
age of mist we’ve entered! The age of 
thunder! We’re no more than tiny fig- 
ures in the darkness, fluttering and 
rattling about like dead leaves...’ And 
darkness is the theme of this book, 
modern darkness with all its atavistic 
mysteries. All the action occurs at 
night time; darkness is as enveloping 
as in Macbeth and more self-consci- 
ous, and the people who inhabit it 
seem less the creatures of this war than 


*AcE OF THUNDER by Frederic Pro- 
kosch. Harper and Bros. 

APARTMENT IN ATHENS by Glenway 
Wescott. Harper and Bros. 

Tue Power Houses by Alex Comfort. 
Viking Press. 

Maren Voyace by Denton Welch. 
L. B. Fischer. 


participants and sufferers in some cult 
of dynamic mysticism and _ terror. 
Jean-Nicolas, the young hero of the 
book, travels through the novel on a 
secret mission from Occupied France 
to Switzerland. In the early morning 
of the fifth night of his journey he 
crosses the Swiss border, and the book 
closes on the words which an old 
peasant woman addresses to him... 
“we must learn to love one another or 
die, and that is the only lesson, and 
there is no other, and that is all there 
is.” This is the resolution, perhaps the 
only one possible, of the whole strug- 
gle that is described in the book, the 
first breaking of the darkness. It is 
a resolution that one comes to value 
more on comparing it with the tone 
of Glenway Wescott’s new novel, 
Apartment in Athens. 


Age of Thunder represents a tight- 
ening of Prokosch’s technique. It is a 
short novel, and his control over ef- 
fects The usual comment 
about Prokosch’s characters is that 
they are universalized, symbols rather 
than three-dimensional characters. 
This timeless, universal, quality is pre- 
dominant in the present book and is 
achieved in two ways. The incidental 
characters who occur at key points 
in the narrative are frequently stock 
literary types. There is the old shep- 
herd who speaks prophetically in the 
idiom of Owen Glendower; there is 
the archaic group, the swineherd, the 
nun, and the idiot, who watch the 
burning of the bombed village from 
the adjacent hill, But mostly this uni- 
versal, this detached mood is achieved 
by throwing the characters into the 
midstream of impersonal forces that 
sweep them away rather than by re- 
ducing those forces to the scale of the 
individual heart. As one of his Ger- 
mans is made to say, ‘Nothing that 
I can do or ever have done will make 
one iota of difference. ... ” But al- 
though this is in some respects Pro- 
kosch’s best book, he sometimes lapses 
to the point of allowing the merely 
vague to pass for the impersonal, a 
poetic misting over here and there 
to pass for hidden occult significances. 
We are given the spectacle of men 
impelled and at last destroyed by 
political power elevated to the Greek 
idea of fate, but the picture is achiev- 
ed at the sacrifice of that analytical 
scrutiny, that exploration of human 
confusion and despair which made 
a book like Darkness at Noon so suc- 
cessful. 


is surer. 


In Apartment in Athens Glenway 
Wescott also treats the darkness of 
the time. But if Mr. Wescott finds 
himself in darkness he knows it is the 
Germans who blew out the fuse. The 
conception of German character. which 
is presented here stands near to Van- 
sittart’s and Eric Von Stroheim’s. 
Major Kalter, Mr. Wescott’s villain, 
in the beginning recalls the diabolic 
heroes of Gothic romance, but in the 
end his tone reminds one of a re- 
negade Oxford Grouper. About the 
Germans Mr, Wescott can only be 
[continued on page 36] 
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interpreted in drawings by the 
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MODERN MYSTIFICATION 


quoted: “It is something for us to be- 
ware of: the good moods of Germans, 
their suddenly reforming and seeking 
to:please, the natural changes of their 
hearts. That is the moral of my story. 
In fact the likeable and virtuous ones 
are far worse than the others as it 
turns out, because they mislead us. 
They bait the trap for the others.” 

This is a book to which I would 
unhesitatingly apply the term 
moral. It perverts an art medium for 
the purpose of instilling prejudice, it 
derides charity, it accuses a large 
portion of the race, innocent and 
guilty alike, of collective criminality 
on the weird assumption that such a 
thing actually exists, and under it 
all one senses a smouldering sympathy 
for American Imperialism. If the war 
lasts long enough Mr. Wescott has a 
good chance of selling the film rights 
to Russia .. . 

This type of writing belongs to the 
‘doing one’s bit.’ 


im- 


genre known as 
However, the dullness of this part- 
icular book will operate against its 
effectiveness as propaganda. For some 
three hundred pages the characters 
remain almost anonymous, and my 
only wish at the end was that they 
should have remained entirely so. 
To 
gendered by the war Alex Comfort in 
his new novel, The Power House, 
brings a critical scrutiny and delib- 
erate avowal which are outside the 
scope of Prokosch’s artistic intentions, 
and which Wescott with his set of 
G.I, catechetical answers would point- 
edly snub in public. For example, 
when one of Comfort’s German offi- 
cers asked a French artist: ‘“‘ “What 
do you think of the Germans?’ the 
chap answered back pat, ‘Which 
Germans? I don’t generalize about 


the moral bewilderment en- 


nations.’”? It is only the individual 
who has significance in Alex Com- 
fort’s vision of things: “You set out 
to save your fatherland and find your- 
self butchering Jews. You set out to 
save the Jews and find yourself butch- 
ering civilians in crowded cities. There 
is only one responsibility—to the in- 
dividual who lies under your feet To 
the weak, your fellows.’ Valtin, a not 
very attractive Frenchman who is 
nevertheless ‘a kind of unacknowledged 
hero in the novel, speaks the wisdom 
of the piece: ‘Society in this age is 
just a vast criminal conspiracy by the 
majority of lunatics against the min- 
ority of the sane. You’ve got to be 
as resolute as a highwayman and as 
crafty as a monkey house full of am- 
bassadors if you want to defeat it. 
Otherwise you gradually become en- 
listed as a lunatic yourself’.”” Where 
the war, any war, is concerned, Alex 
Comfort is brilliantly on the Opposi- 
tion, but not optimistic about carry- 
ing the country with him. Yet he is 
not defeatist. “The weak do a great 
deal—every woman who hides a de- 
serter, every clerk who doesn’t scru- 
tinize a pass, every worker who bun- 
gles a fuse, saves somebody’s life for 
awhile.” The book ends with a Swif- 


tian analysis of the war that presents 
a final clarification of Alex Comfort’s 
position: “And so one of these days, 
said Claus to himself, looking up at 
the ceiling. . . . I shall write a history, 
the Laestrygonophenakomachia, ‘con- 
cerning the battle of the Thugs and 
the Humbugs, and how the Humbugs 
learned terrorism from the Thugs, 
and the Thugs hypecrisy from the 
Humbugs; in which the Thugs in- 
vaded a large area of the civilized 
world to demonstrate their belief in 
order, and the Humbugs butchered 
the population of a few dozen cities 
to uphold their conception of liberty 
and decency. ...°” 

If the justness of such sentiments 
were generally acknowledged (how 
little acknowledged, Mr. Wescott dem- 
onstrates) I suppose there would be 
little reason for writing such a book 
as this since its purpose seems mainly 
instructional. One that 
Valtin, who in the novel secures his 
discharge from the French army by 
feigning illness, is at last shot by the 
Germans as the author of certain 
pamphlets teaching the lunacy of 
States; and one hopes that, in light 
of the recent persecution of British 


remembers 


anarchists, the book will not prove 
autobiography. But however one may 
approve and applaud the attitudes 
recorded it is difficult not to regret 
the greater artistic purity of Prokosch’s 
technique. In the end, The Power 
House as a novel leaves one unsatis- 
fied. Its seriousness is so intense and 
grimly young that one drops, panting 
for a lighter touch. One longs to see, 
just for a moment, some moral issue 
given a graceful fillip such as Prokosch 
can, some dainty picture leap with 
life in an image of exciting color, 
somebody who has just one charming 
quality or who is not afraid to say 
something frivolous. The novel is too 
long, and the style, particularly in the 
first Book, is a tedious unfocussed 
impressionism, and is filled with ref- 
erences to machinery that I was un- 
able to follow. The largest fault, more 
grave in nature than the others, lies 
in a certain separation between the 
action of the story and the political 
philosophy. The two elements strug- 
gle towards each other, but the em- 
brace is never passionate. 

Whatever its faults as a novel, The 
Power House remains a remarkable 
book, and large praise seems hardly 
generous when one recalls that Alex 
Comfort is only twenty-five. From 
such an intelligence and integrity, 
from such a political attitude, it is 
legitimate to expect something im- 
portant to develop. But whether one 


may look forward to a great novelist 
or a great martyr, this reviewer would| 
not hazard a guess on the basis of} 
the present book. | 

If the weight of Alex Comfort’s 
seriousness proves wearing at last, an- 
other young Englishman, Denton 5 
Welch, much younger even than Alex 4 
Comfort, sweeps the reader of his first | 
novel wonderfully forward to no more ¢ 
bomb-blasted port than pre-war Shan- 
ghai and its respectably genteel Eng- + 
lish colony. Maiden Voyage is a sur- 
prisingly good novel. The surprise 3 
lurks in the quality of the writing ; 
and structure that the reader tends to } 
neglect while amusedly intent on the 2 
exploitation of a delightful but not { 
entirely developed personality. The + 
ease with which the staccato sentences 3 
carry off their effects may inveigle + 
one into imagining this is only a clever ~ 
Public School boy camping to his 
image in a mirror. But the camp is a 
distinguished one, and recognition of ° 
the delicately maintained poise can- - 
not be indefinitely postponed. The } 
book is very proper, but the ordinary 
events that are recorded stand teasing- || 
ly on the threshhold of some adoles- | 
cent sexual discovery (the hero is | 
sixteen) ; and though with an experi- - 
enced sense of propriety the hero al- | 
ways retreats before a discovery is | 
made, or looks correctly beyond it if — 
discovery proves inevitable, it is this 
skillfully controlled tension between 
ornamental eroticism and ornamental 
innocence which gives such life to the _ 
book. It is the only novel I have ever — 
[continued on page 38] 
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It has 


j2en shown quite conclusively that the 


erivate label, encouraged by jazz en- 
jausiasts, is quickly catching up in 
jmount of worthy output. It is not 
‘nly that the private labels have been 
susy doing what they can; there have 
‘Iso been other forces making it pos- 
tble that a jazz of the past should 
ill continue. I speak of John Ham- 
mond’s search for Mead Lux Lewis 
jad the hunt for Bunk Johnsonfi Louis 
|.rmstrong’s teacher. 
It is some time now since Mead 
sux has had his real powers revealed, 
cut Bunk is only just coming into his 
n. A close analysis of his previous 
tecords revealed all the elements that 
jo to make a great trumpet player, 
et they did not give complete satis- 
saction. These recent records on the 
‘merican Music label supply what 
‘vas missing. They gave me somewhat 
of a shock when I first heard them— 
the rendition of St. Louis Blues hav- 
Ing the same restorative power, the 
jame authenticity that one gets when 
{8th century music is played on the 
aarpsichord rather than on the piano. 


/ In the second section starting with 
the line “St. Louis woman . . .”’, Bunk 
tomes through with an extremely in- 
ventive solo, never going too far, 
ilways letting you know that his solo 
is a variation on the tune. There is 
n this solo a strong resemblance to 
3ix, in outline of variation, tone and 
nanner of attack. It is that intimate 
veaving of Bix, though based on a 
treater blues tradition. In Sobbin’ 
3lues No. 2 on the Jazz Information 
abel this resemblance is even more 
yronounced. I do not want to give 
he impression that he is a second 
3ix (Bunk has another style of play- 
ng, too), though strangely enough 
vhen he plays like Bix, Bix sounds 
liluted. 

At the end of St. Louis Blues 
Seorge Lewis plays a solo of two 
shoruses that Larry Shields first did 
mn records. Whose solo it originally 
was I do not know. I attributed it 
o Shields but I doubt whether Lewis 
rot it from Shields, It was, no doubt, 
Negro property before Shields got it. 
Tiger Rag is the finest recording 


{ 


SIDNEY DE PARIS (Trumpet) and SID- 


NEY BECHET (Clarinet) AT A BLUE 
NOTE RECORDING SESSION. 
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dodge 


of this piece that I know of. There is 
always a richness of tone and collec- 
tive playing which is its sensuous 
base. This is so satisfying that inven- 
tion becomes secondary though there 
is no lack of it. It is a quality of 
great folk music. Tiger Rag has 
always been a little pat in the ob- 
servance of its traditional outline. 
Bunk’s men break all this down. Bunk 
has a tragic sort of wailing solo at 
the end. It is a perfect example of 
tone dependent upon musical line and 
vice versa. 

See See Rider and When The 
Saints Go Marching In are equally 
good in their pervading earthiness. 
Burgundy Street Blues is a clarinet 
solo with banjo and bass. Lewis plays 
an extremely full toned solo. It is a 
little on the ‘singing side’ but pas- 
sionate in its simplicity. Ice Cream 
shows off Jim Robinson who has’ been 
in the background on the rest of the 
sides. The style is in march tempo. 
Low Down Blues is a little less in- 
ventive than the others but the qual- 
ity, as always, is the same. Bunk plays 
a chorus at the end which he has re- 
corded before. It is a trumpet blues 
like nothing else we hear. If only 
more trumpet players would take 
their inspiration from this chorus! 

Four exceptional sides have been is- 
sued by the Crescent label. They 
feature Kid Ory’s Band. The fault I 
find with them is that they do not 
have enough of Ory. His solo on 


Chis |quarter 


Blues for Jimmy and his counter 
melody in South are most beautiful. 
One chorus is not enough for such a 
fertile mind. Something happens when 
a soloist takes two choruses, that does 
not come through in the first. Omer 
Simeon plays the most solos, in fact 
is heard throughout the whole set. 
His clarinet plays an important role 
on these records. It was good to have 
Mutt Carey on trumpet, especially 
his solo on Blues for Jimmy, but he 
does not come through often enough. 


On the whole these records of Ory’s 
are like a good set that we may find 
in the twenties. Whether made now 
or then, they are priceless as the 
heritage of the best jazz. However, 
they do not come up to present day 
standards of direction. I have felt this 
about other similar attempts. On the 
other hand, the Bunk records are 
what they should be. Guidance could 
have done no more. To get them, 
however, Bill Russell had to record 
for six days straight, and in this man- 
ner every now and then one would 
click all the way through. 

Commodore label has some good 
sides by George Brunius, Wild Bill 
Davison and Pee Wee Russell. The 
best is the ten inch Tin Roof Blues 
backed by Royal Garden Blues. The 
Tin Roof Blues takes it too easy in 
rendering the theme at the beginning 
and end. Before Brunis plays his 
traditional trombone solo, created by 
his some twenty-three years ago, he 
now plays a muted solo in a much 
higher register. The transition from 
one to another sets off movingly his 
old solo. In Royal Garden Blues, Wild 
Bill Davison’s ensemble playing adds 
new life to a piece that has become 
a little pedestrian. The record has 
gcod solos, Panama is a little drawn 
out, covering as it does twelve inches, 
but nevertheless marches along with 
ensembles and solos in fine fashion. 
Its worth is not apparent upon first 
hearing but the tune gains with con- 
tinued playing. 

Mead Lux Lewis is back recording 
again. He has two sides, Chicago 
Flyer and Blues Whistle on Blue 
Note label and an album of three re- 
cords gotten out by Asch. There are 


some very good sides in the Asch al- 
bum. Boogie Tidal is by far the best. 
It starts out simply in Mead’s very 
relaxed style. Later he introduces a 
vigorous boogie and reaches a tremen- 
dous climax in a few well planned 
choruses. The record is short but 
breathtaking. Yancey’s Pride is 
sprinkled with Yancey phrases and 
scme very interesting ones of Mead 
Lux. In Lux’s Boogie, Mead uses a 
phrase from his introduction to de- 
velop within the piece itself. It is a 
little different from the usual in this 
respect. 

On the whole I find that a ten- 
inch disc is too small for the present 
Mead Lux. He has become such a 
giant and has such a fertile imagina- 
tion that before we know it the re- 
cord is over. It seems that he builds 
his records with much more time in 
view than is given him to complete his 
thought. Somehow in Boogie Tidal it 
came off, but in the others he barely 
gets started. Mead Lux represents a 
highly developed folk which usually 
does not get down to fact in the first 
chorus. 

Mead has at his command a new 
attitude that I noticed in his Blue 
Note harpsichord records back in 
1941. There was in those records a 
complete freedom of imagination that 
I missed in his piano of that time. 
He now seems to be bursting with 
ideas of musical invention, polyrhythm 
and dynamics. 

In Chicago Flyer, his best side, he 
plays a wonderfully low fifth-chorus. 
The plaintive theme as it is taken 
through the choral structure of the 
blues is music at its best. Then fol- 
low six choruses gradually rising un- 
til he reaches the top of the piano. 
We are then plunged into a chorus 
reminiscent of the low one except that 
we hear modern tone-clusters. From 
here he goes into a brutal chorus, and 
then into another to finish the record. 
In Blues Whistle Mead Lux gives us 
another whistling blues. Except for 
one chorus not really in whistling 
style, most of his whistling borders 
on twittering. It is interesting but 
does not wear well. 

[continued on page 38] 
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Blue Note has an excellent record 
in Big City Blues and Steamin’ and 
Bearin’. Steamin’ is well put together. 
There is an intense interest all the 
way through. This record, contrary 
to most, delays the ensemble begin- 
ning by a duet on guitar and bass. 
Harry Carney, a new man in the 
Blue Note galaxy, plays his four 
choruses in the sax school of the best 
Hawkins’ tradition. After Hall’s fine 
choruses, especially the last, Benny 
Morton, another debut in Blue Note, 
plays two very fine choruses to be 
joined in by the ensemble for three 
more. In these last three he rides 
along, leading all the way through as 
would a trumpet except that he has 
more forward motion than most 
trumpet leads. 

Benny Morton’s theme in Big City 
Blues is more than reminiscent of a 
popular song currently making the 
rounds. Any jazz solo built on a tune 
takes on all the putrid nostalgia of 
the tune in question. The theme is 
the germ of a tune, the tune depen- 
dent upon how highly charged the 
theme may be. A striking bar or two 
very often can easily go into Mozart, 
Beethoven, Bach or Irving Berlin, 
coming back then to Morton. Although 
the fragment of the tune he used 
was musically pregnant, only at some 
later date when the undesirable as- 
sociation with its tune has been for- 
gotten will the solo live in its own 
right. After twice giving us the theme 
of this tune he extricates himself 
very beautifully and renders two very 
sensitive choruses. Carney’s second 
chorus is extremely inventive and his 
musical line easy to follow. 

Another two records on Blue Note 
are Squeeze Me and Sugar Foot 
Stomp. Kaminsky plays the tradi- 
tional chorus on Sugar Foot with a 
slight variation and great insight. 
Both Edmond Hall and Vic Dicker- 
son play their solos well. It is an ex- 
cellent side. In Squeeze Me they cap- 
ture the mood of the tune in its lazy 
drag motion. 


[continued | 


I have reviewed in detail, for the 
“Jazz Record,’ Art Hodes and His 
Chicagoans qn Blue Note. We can 
safely say that without changing over 
into something quite contrary to the 
great past, we can still make records 
which are in that tradition by men 
not of that generation. The Com- 
modore sides also fall into this cate- 
gory. It is a marvelous thing that 
the young musicians feel this way. I 
have read now and then of such 
younger musicians who are record- 
collectors and who have the critical 
attitude of the listening jazz enthu- 
siasts. This is more than promising, 
making way as it does for the play- 
ing of music of authentic stamp with 
a desire at least of approximating 
rich meaningful tonal quality. These 
musicians are playing this way out of 
a feeling of appreciation, whereas the 
older musicians had no other really 
good choice. Today there are many 
schools to choose from. Many of them 


are exciting with little else to their 
credit. It takes, therefore, a discern- 
ing art intelligence to make the right 
choice. These Chicagoans have made it. 


MODERN MYSTIFICATION 
[continued from page 36] 

read in which the author may be said 
to have conducted a successful flirta- 
tion with the reader. 

But it would be unfair to Denton 
Welch to imply that his talent is only 
for recording the delectable mores of 
the more sensitive Public School boys. 
Among several passages that might be 
indicated, there is one describing how 
the hero encounters a_half-crazed 
young Russian beggar, terribly perse- 
cuted by hostile Chinese, and gives 
him, in a flood of sympathy, his whole 
pocket allowance for a week, but a 
moment later, dominated now by 
worldly prudence, returns to reclaim 
the greater part of it. The passage is 
brilliantly written with a degree of 
psychological and moral insight, and 
stated with an economy that is not 
frequent in any writer. After such a 
passage one may say that if Denton 
Welch does not go beyond the charm- 
ing boundaries of his first novel it is 
only because, like the rich young man, 
he does not wish to follow the coun- 
sels of perfection. Maiden Voyage 
appears as a new representative of 
that tradition of the English novel 
dominated by Waugh, and more late- 
ly by Isherwood. The book recalls 
Lion and Shadow and does not suf- 
fer by comparison. One _ reviewer 
wrote after Danny Kay’s first movie: 
“There is no middle ground, one ei- 
ther hates or loves him.’ The same 
might be said of Denton Welch. 


MARIUS BEWLEY 


FEMININE ECSTATIC* 


TRIPPED of the antiquarian 
charm of its English of A.D. 1436, 


this “modern version of the earli- 

est Autobiography in English” 
loses much of its more immediate doc- 
umentary interest. Margery Kempe 
was, by nature, a mystic, ecstatic at 
that, and, unfortunately, most mystics 
are frightful bores, self-centred and 
self-important who see tremendous 
significance in everything they experi- 
ence, not so much because it exists at 
all, which is miraculous enough, but 
because it happens to them, which is 
merely accidental. Blind to the miracu- 
lous in the lives of all others, the 
Margery Kempes of this world thus 
tend to attribute their own most petty 
whims, chances and misadventures to 
very tremendous and respected causes. 
Everywhere they see proof of God’s 
Cirect interest in their daily doings; 
and the Church, quite rightly, has 
generaliy been suspicious of all but 
the very greatest mystics, those who 
at the same time either were or might 


* THE Book or Marcery KrempE 
edited by W. Butler-Bowden. The 
Devin-Adair Company. 


have been great thinkers, whose in 
tellects were as remarkable as thei 
emotions. 

But Margery Kempe was no such 
exception. Living in England in the 
first half of the fifteenth century, in 
a world where religion was still the 
greatest source of prestige and where 
the career-woman would strive to be- 
come a saint rather than a movie! 
star, Margery thought and behaved: 
in a late gothic manner, much as the 
heroine of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
did in her later gin-age manner. An) 
incurable and surely unbearable go-: 
getter, Margery declared, when she! 
no longer wished to sleep with her 
husband, that God in person had or-! 
dered her to remain chaste; and ma-. 
ny among her contemporaries be: 
lieved her, though many others were: 
as hostile to her declarations and ag. 
sceptical as the more worldly or the! 
more psychonalytically inclined woule : 
be today if some such Margery were ' 
to declare amongst us that her “in-. 


stinct” or her “intuition” prompted: 


her to fly off to Reno. And indeed, | 


when Margery felt an itch to visit’ 
Holy places, Jerusalem, Rome or! 
Saint James of Compostella, much as | 
Anita’s Lorelei later went to pay} 
her respects to the salons of the dress- , 
makers and perfumers of the Place} 
Vendome, she again insisted that God - 
had whispered this project into her: 
ear. In fact, God apparently wanted : 
her to do everything that she herself } 
ever wanted to do; and Margery, in; 
an age that held simpler beliefs con- ‘ 
cerning God, got away with it and | 
even managed nearly to get canonized | 
as a saint. 

As literature, Margery Kempe’s} 
book lacks interest: Margery was in-- 
terested too exclusively in the fanta- - 
sies that were prompted ‘by her own! 
ageless little glands to offer us any, 
unique or very original descriptions : 
of the age in which both she and | 
Chaucer lived. But as a document re- - 
vealing the eternal feminine, her auto- - 
biography can vie with those of Lou- - 
ella Parsons, Ilka Chase, and Grace: 
Moore. 


EDOUARD RODITI 


THE CRIMINAL SHOULD 
BE PUT TOGETHER 
AGAIN* 


on a social subject will be taken | 

seriously by a large or significant | 

number of people may be at the | 
ratio of 1,000,000 to 1. This indict- | 
ment of the modern judicial system | 
by a brilliant psychoanalyst of the 
first rank is so eloquent that those | 
reading it, who care at all about 
great subjects, must be amazed at the | 
extent and apparent inevitability of 
judicial error in our present society. 
Dr. Reik demonstrates by the most 
convincing arguments that such er- 
[continued on opposite page] 


(es probability that a serious book | 


*THe UNKNown Murberer by Theo- 
dor Reik. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


rs are based on the vestiges of magic 
ychology now operating in judge 
id jury, and, as a_ psychoanalyst, 
> reveals persuasively that the mis- 
rriage of justice can be curtailed 
ily by a serious study of psychoanal- 
is by judges and police detectives 
id by a fresh psychological education 
' the masses from which jurors are 
‘awn. 

I do not mean to indicate that Dr. 
eik pleads his own cause as a psy- 
1oanalyst for legal purposes; on the 
mtrary he is most sceptical of the 
lle of psychoanalysis as decisive evi- 
=nce in criminal trials, and differs 
ith two eminent colleagues, Alexan- 
er and Staub, who advocate psycho- 
aalysis as a standard weapon of crim- 
ial justice. Reik’s reasoning for his 
issident view is simple: psychoanaly- 
S as testimony in the law court may 
rerely establish that the suspect is 
apable of the crime involved, not 
1at he actually committed it. This 
istinction is most important, for on 
. hangs all the author’s analysis of 
1e sources of error in the hunt for 
ae criminal, who should be convicted 
ccording to sound modern canons of 
istice. 

| A background for the long and im- 
osing record of judicial errors is pro- 
ided in Dr. Reik’s book by citations 
f the search for the criminal as con- 
ucted by primitive societies. In these 
xcieties, pre-logic, rather than logic, 
wove the web” trapping the culprit. 
the first primitive postulate was that 
eath of an individual was never 
atural but invariably the result of 
m enemy’s magic. Hence criminal 
‘ials were an important institution, 
ymething in which the whole com- 
qunity was directly involved, since 
neoretically, if the criminal was not 
ound, everyone (especially the de- 
eased’s relatives) suffered. Accord- 
agly, what may be called a commu- 
lal conscience came into being, en- 
uring that a victim be found, that 
ociety be revenged. By this primitive 
ttitude, we can explain why the “cry 
f the pack,” up to these times in the 
orm of the lynch mob, insists on 
any culprit” for the expiation of the 
rime, and why judges and jury, par- 
icipating in “popular opinion,” may 
onvict an innocent man if he is sur- 
ounded by walls of circumstantial 
vidence, composed not only of pro- 
jitious circumstances for the crime, 
ut even the establishment of his mo- 
ive for it. 

The manner in which Dr. Reik 
races the genesis of modern crime- 
letection and punishment to primitive 
aethods of finding and punishing the 
riminal (such as the oral ordeal) 
eveals the universal basis for these 
nethods at the same time that it 
hows that the modern psychological 
estiges, if left inert, and not system- 
tized and applied with true science, 
vill lead to the same magical type of 
riminal punishment as the modern 
ystem was designed and developed 
pecifically to prevent. Reik reveals 
he close connection between such 


modern methods as chemical analysis 
of the blood of a murdered man, the 
appearance of his wound, and other 
details of body and clothing, in estab- 
lishing the method of murder as well 
as obtaining direct and indirect clues 
to the identity of the murderer, and 
the highly similar, if purely magical, 
methods of primitive societies, the 
identity between ancient and modern 
methods being in their preoccupation 
with the exact material circumstances 
of the crime. Their most important 
difference perhaps lies in the fact that 
the final mechanism of magical de- 
tection of the criminal (which fol- 
lowed rather than preceded his pun- 
ishment) was psychological. In ancient 
times, murder was considered much 
more in the regular order of things 
than now, especially since one cause 
(later corollary to the major cause) 
was cannibalism. Hence, when the 
oral ordeal was administered by forc- 
ing the suspect to swallow “poison” 
(if he retained it, he was guilty and 
died, if he vomited it, innocent), the 
poison was sometimes, Dr. Reik as- 
sumes, flesh from the dead man’s 
body. Fhe magical assumption was 
that the suspect would automatically 
eject that with which he had had 
nothing to do. 

I wonder if this procedure was 
quite as arbitrary as it may seem to 
modern reasoning, inasmuch as the 
modern ideal of justice differs from 
the ancient not only because the lat- 
ter believed murder could be com- 
mitted by telepathy, but because it 
held all society responsible rather 
than merely the individual. Dr. Reik, 
of course, discusses the institution of 
taboo, but omits the speculation that 
every primitive individual, because of 
taboo, might be said to have suffered 
from a guilt-neurosis concerning his 
mental life; thus, primitive commu- 
nities assumed that guilt inhered in 
him who broke the laws of taboo in 
secret and in mind as well as openly 
and by act. Consequently, submitted 
to the oral ordeal, anyone might be 
likely to confess the crime merely be- 
cause of his guilt-neurosis, even if he 
had only thought of killing his vic- 
tim and someone else had done it, 
or if he had only thought of com- 
mitting a crime. Primitive logic must 
have been that everyone was “crime- 
conscious,” therefore everyone a po- 
tential if not an actual criminal. Un- 
der such conditions, one can see how 
the slightest breath of suspicion would 
serve to bring an individual to the 
ordeal. Moreover, in accordance with 
the primitive psychology of letting the 
part stand for the whole, justice in 
savage communities was satisfied if 
the potential or general, rather than 
the actual or particular, criminal were 
punished. 

We today also have our “psycho- 
logical criminals,” those who may be 
logically convicted of committing 
crime by thought only. Modern mer- 
cy for this type of “criminal” must 
be attributed largely to the interven- 
tion of Christianity, although Dr. 


Reik shows that the modern Commu- 
nication of the Host must be a vestige 
of the primitive oral ordeal, for the 
Church believes that a sinner will re- 
ject the Host. However, even Cathol- 
icism promises suspension of punish- 
ment if confession and proper expia- 
tion are made. The important factor 
is that punishment of the material 
criminal is now exclusively the pro- 
vince of civil justice. How insidiously 
hypocritical, then, is the intervention 
of the priest in the cell of the suspect, 
for in being able to grant the con- 
fessing criminal spiritual salvation, the 
religious agent delivers him over to 
his material exterminators. 

The intrinsic change in the historic 
conception of crime is that now Mo- 
tive has no absolute or “universal” 
status—something of which “every- 
man” can be suspected. This is the 
sum and substance of our civilized 
advance. Hence, and rather errone- 
ously, it is only the particular and the 
material that matters. The specific 
importance of Dr. Reik’s fascinatingly 
informative book is its demonstration 
of the gravity of judicial embarrass- 
ment in the toils of scientific scepti- 
cism at odds with magic credulity by 
showing, through adept psychoanaly- 
sis of many cases on record, how both 
material and psychological evidence 
combined have failed to point to the 
actual criminal. His book therefore 
stands as a sober and considered ac- 
cusation against the latent hypocrisy 
of modern judiciary, torn—beneath 
the superficial ideal of strict logic— 
between the obvious and near path 
of truly materialistic considerations 
and the far and devious path of magic 
psychology. What is really material 
evidence? That is the great legal ques- 
tion mark in the punishment of crime. 
Perhaps this ambiguity will continue 
to supplement the increasing pile of 
judicial errors as long as we have a 
double standard of morality: that of 
the Church and the State. Modern 
Church and State have completely 
divided the ancient integrity of taboo, 
which unified the community, and 
which today, like Humpty Dumpty, 
needs somehow to be put together 
again. This moral dualism is the basic 
psychological problem of Raskolnikoff, 
whose crime deserves the endless: stu- 
dy of modern jurists. 


PARKER TYLER 


JAMES—CRITICALLY 
OVERNUANCED* 


articles and interpretations of Hen- 

ry James’s works which last year 

celebrated his first centennial and 
which continue to be produced in a 
steady spate, there is, some danger 
that the actual novels themselves, like 
the offending pea in the fairy story, 
will be felt at last through twenty- 
|continued on page 43[ 
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*Henry JAMES: THE Major PHASE 
by F. O. Matthiessen. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 
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ANDRE BRETON PICASSO 


Young Cherry Jrees Secured 
Sgainst Hanes by badre Breton 


\ 
Ne ee: poems in English by the founder and leader of the Sur- 
realist movement. Translated by Edouard Roditi, original French 
texts facing. Cover by Marcel Duchamp, frontispiece and drawings by 
Arshile Gorky. Limited to 350 bound copies, signed by the author, 
$3.75. DeLuxe edition (20 copies) with hand-colored frontispiece by 
Gorky, $10.00. 


Once the Soft Silten Damage Done 
and Other Jantestic Stories 


\e cream of View’s short stories reprinted from issues of 
the last four years: Henry Miller, Miguel Asturias, Clay Perry, 
Giorgio di Chirico, Paul Childs, Montagu O’Reilly, Leo Poch, 
Lydia Cabrera, Leonora Carrington, Raymond Roussel, Paul 
Bowles, Alva N. Turner. Illustrated throughout with line-cut 
drawings. Newsstand edition, $1.00. Bound, $2.50. 


Poems jar Painters 
by (havles flensi Ford 


| View Album. 5 poems. Format 9x12, cover drawing by 
Tanguy, extra heavy coated paper,—reproductions of Marcel 
Duchamp, Leonor Fini, Esteban Francés, Yves Tanguy, and 
Pavel Tchelitchew. Newsstand edition, $1.00. 500 copies signed 
and numbered, $2.00. 


n fiepanation: 


First books of poetry by PHILIP LAMANTIA and 
LIONEL ABEL. 


THE SURREALIST MANIFESTOES by André Breton 


THEY CANNOT STOP DEATH AND OTHER LYRICS 
by Joe Massey. 


Order from View, Inc., 1 East 53, New York 22, Publishers of View the Modern Magazine and View Editions 
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NGLISH WRITERS 
ROTEST POLICE RAIDS 


he letter reproduced below has been 
iblished in England in the Man- 
ester Guardian, The Manchester 
uardian Weekly, The Spectator, 
ommon-Wealth Review, Peace News, 
he New Statesman and Nation, War 
ommentary and received acknow- 
dgement in The Tribune. It has 
eated wide comments and discus- 
an around the police activities of 
hich Freedom Press, London, has 
2en a victim. 
| * 
J E desire to express our disquiet 
at the increasing tendency in 
England to-day towards the re- 
striction of the liberties of state- 
ent and persuasion. This tendency 
as been demonstrated recently in an 
stance of arbitrary police action and 
> other methods of indirect coercion. 
Te refer to the acts against Freedom 
ress, the anarchist publishing group. 
fost of us do not subscribe to the 
olitical theories held by Freedom 
ress, and have no connection with 
ie anarchist movement, but we re- 
yect their right to propagate opi- 
ions, and regard any attempt to cur- 
il their freedom of speech and writ- 
g as a general threat against these 
derties. 
On the 12th December a squad of 
ie Special Branch raided the prem- 
ss of Freedom Press, with a search 
arrant issued under Defence Regula- 
on 39A. This warrant authorised 
‘em to seize any objects which they 
id reason to suppose might be evid- 
ice of the commission of an attempt 
seduce from their duties members 
’ H. M. Forces. Instead, however, 
> choosing relevant material, the 
jlice proceeded to empty the con- 
mts from the letter trays straight 
to sacks, seize invoices and account 
yoks which dealt entirely with tran- 
‘ctions with bookshops, the office 
ypewriter, the boxes containing sten- 
Is of addresses, letter books, and 
ther material without which it is im- 
gssible to carry on the legitimate 
asiness of such a concern as Free- 
5m Press. No attempt was made to 
scide whether the material had any 
saring on the investigation and, in 
jite of protests, it was two months 
*fore any of it was returned. 
At the same time raids were made 
1 the homes of at least five persons 
mnected with Freedom Press, and 
one case on that of a private citi- 
n who had no direct connection 
ith Freedom Press. Personal cor- 
spondence, professional notes, litera- 
, manuscripts, cheque counterfoils, 
c., were all seized, and again the 
slice made no effort to choose 
ypers which might possibly contain 
levant evidence. In one case, when 
person visited was not at home, 
e police broke in and departed 
ithout leaving any notification of 
eir action. Furthermore, in the Ar- 
y and Navy, searches were made of 
e kits of men who had been in cor- 


Arcane 
Book Mart. First commissioned by Brentano's, 
with Matta poster, it remained twenty mi- 
nutes in their window, attracting crowds and 
protests. 
GBM, but the window remained for the week 
of Apr. 19-26. Photo Maya Deren. 


View listens 


"LAZY HARDWARE": Duchamp — View — 


17 window as installed at Gotham 


Complaints were also made to 


respondence with Freedom Press, and 
copies of pamphlets, as well as issues 
of War Commentary, Peace News and 
Now were seized. 

These official actions have been ac- 
companied by certain unofficial ac- 
tions which have no obvious connec- 
tion with the activities of the police, 
but which deserve The 
landlords of the premises occupied 
by Freedom Press forbade them to 
carry on business any longer. Negotia- 
tions were opened for further prem- 
ises, but at the last minute were brok- 
en off by the owners, who refused to 
give any reasons for their action. 
Lastly, Freedom Press have been in- 
formed by the paper manufacturers 
that they cannot supply any more 
newsprint. 

We submit that such actions are 
prejudicial to the liberty of speech 
and writing. If they are allowed to 
pass without protest, they may be- 
come precedents for future persecu- 
tions of individuals or of organiza- 
tions devoted to the spreading of opi- 
nions disliked by the authorities. Once 
started, a process of this nature may 
well result in an intellectual tyranny 
of an extreme kind. As writers, we 
see that in our own interests, as well 
as in the interests of freedom of ex- 
pression and persuasion, we must re- 
gister our protest against the high- 
handed actions of the authorities in 
this case. In particular, we protest 
against the facility with which search 
warrants are granted to the police, 
and the improper manner in which 
the police exceed the authority given 
them by these warrants, in such a 
way as to interfere with the legitimate 
action of the organisations and indi- 
viduals whose premises they search. 
We suggest that an inquiry be made 
into the activities of the Special 
Branch, which in its present form ap- 
pears to be an institution of great 
potential danger to freedom in this 


attention. 


country. 

ALEX ComFortT HERBERT READ 
Tes: Enior REGINALD ReEyN- 
E. M. Forster OLD 

Eraet Mannin OD. S. SAvaGe 


Joun MippLteTon STEPHEN SPENDER 
Murray Juiian Symons 
* * * 

The Editors of View endorse the 
stand taken by the above-signed Eng- 
lish writers. 


Editor, View: 

The New-York Historical Society 
announces the preparation of “A Dic- 
tionary of American Artists to 1860” 


and solicits data on unrecorded artists 
for inclusion in that book. The work 
will be as complete a listing as pos- 
sible of every painter, illustrator, car- 
toonist, sculptor, wood carver, silhou- 
ettist, engraver, lithographer or other 
type of graphic artist who worked in 
America in or prior to 1860 or was 
born here not later than 1840. If you 
know of such an artist—however in- 
significant he may be—the Society 
will appreciate as much of the follow- 
ing information about him as you can 
give: his full name, where and when 
he was born and died, the places 
where he worked and exhibited and 
the inclusive dates of his sojourn there, 
the media in which he worked (oils, 
lithography, etc.), the kinds of sub- 
jects he portrayed (portraits, genre 
scenes, ships’ figureheads, 
etc.), and the source or sources of 
your information. Communications 
should be addressed to the editor of 
the Society. Cuar.es E. BAKER 

The New York Historical Society 

170 Central Park West, N. Y. C. 


VIEW REACHES PARIS 


Editor, View: 
Finally four 


cartoons, 


Views [Series IV] 
came, all at once, very clean and 
crisp. I take my hat, or helmet, off to 
you. I think it is a most remarkable 
achievement, unique in the history of 
American publishing to have pulled 
off so successfully something so pro- 
fessional, arbitrary and capricious. I 
think the format is better and better, 
beautifully printed, how I envy you 
the printing, with masses of taste. It 
will make the French open their eyes, 
and I doubt if even in Paris for a 
long time they will pull off a de luxe 
job so full of provocation and _ hys- 
teria. . . . I want to send my copies 
to Germaine Bazin at the Louvre for 
René Huyghe. There are a lot of new 
art reviews, Le Courrier des Arts, 
Arts, L’Amour de VArt, Forme et 
Couleurs, etc. They are hungry for 
what has been done in America in the 
last five years... . 

I like Esteban Francés’s work so 
much better than that of Oscar Do- 
minguez, who is his equivalent here. 
You might ask the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art for photos of Dominguez. 
Georges Hugnet wrote a poetic pre- 
face which you could print in con- 
junction. I like a _ poetic-literary 
painter, called Francis Gruber, a great 
deal. He is not popular with the peo- 
ple you would like in Paris as they 
are strictly aesthetic, in contrast with 


him who seeks the big subjects, Job, 
Jeremiah, the disasters, ete... . 

As for the part in View other than 
the visual part, and as you understand, 
I think all the visual part is superb 
and magnificently arranged, I am not 
powerful enough to speak. .. . As for 
poetry, I think you are mistaken not 
to print Aragon’s best fantastic pieces 
from “La Diane Francaises”—diane 
doesn’t mean Diana, it means reveille 
or morning-gun, a renaissance cannon. 
His mastery of sonority and his con- 
viction, also his experience, render 
him in spite of his rather official 
french pomposité, the greatest talent 
they have. . . . Jean Cassou (Jean 
Noir dans la clandestinité) has 32 
very lovely sonnets. ... 

View makes me so nostalgic for 
New York, in a way I used to be 
for London or Paris, those summers 
I couldn’t get to Europe. I think you 
are doing a swell job of that luxurious 
unimportance without which every- 
thing else would seem as dull as it 
usually susie cnes 

Mes hommages respectueux, 

Proc. Lrncotn KirsTEIN 
¥°R * 
Editor, View: 

I wish to thank you for the great 
pleasure View has afforded me. The 
magazine has the magic of Proteus 
and I find myself looking through 
each new copy with suppressed ex- 
citement, knowing I will find new 
mentalities to explore, new ideas to 
smell, and, ultimately, stimulation for 
my own work. 

Lr. WiturAm C. RicHaARDS 
Fort Lewis, Wash. 
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32 East 58th St. 
New York 22, N. Y.; 


salute to the new world— 


*“Hello Steve”™ 
by Steve Wheeler 


A book of thirteen pictographs. 
Reproduced in facsimile by photo 
silk-screen. Printed on specially 
prepared paper. 


prose by JOHN STORCK 
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TURN TO ME (Detail) [Private Collection] 


Orders Accepted Price $9.50 


E. WEYHE 794 Lexington Ave. New York City 
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works from aug. Ist to sept. 
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15th. for further information 


write: the editors, view, 1 east 


53rd street, new york 22 
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RSE LEER ETERS EERIE 


AMES OVERNUANCED 
ontinued from page 39] 


ven layers of feathery criticism only 
7 the most sensitive of critics. When 
st year I heard of an English pro- 
ssor who was contemplating an arti- 
e on ‘Henry James: The Literary 
recursor of the Churchillian Renais- 
nce, (as opposed to Spender’s con- 
ntion in The Destructive Element 
at James was the first Communist) 
seemed likely that if James had 
ng suffered from critical neglect he 
as now to be damned in a hell of 
apposite attention. R. P. Blackmur 
_ his admirable, if tedious, introduc- 
on to The Art of the Novel says: 
“here has never been a body of work 
» eminently suited to criticism as 
ie fiction of Henry James... .2> And 
iat, one suspects, is the trouble. Too 
‘any critics have used James’s novels 
a magic mirror upon the wall to 
1ow them the fairest face of all. 
This would not be annoying in it- 
If if, in the meantime, the great 
ddy of James’s work were not out 
f print. In the absence of the rele- 
ant texts, even from most of the 
braries, there is an intensification of 
iat internecine strife which has div- 
led the adherents of the early and 
1e late novels for years. The late 
ovels have recently obtained impor- 
int strategical advantages, to which 
ae might politely assent as the cri- 
cs conduct the novels of “The Major 
hase’ to their dias of pre-eminence, 
_ there were not danger of Isabel 
xrcher, Nanda Brookenham, and Basil 
ansom being sent back to the ser- 
ant’s quarters as a result of this 
alace revolution. If Milly Theale is 
» be pointed to as the Princess Auro- 
1 of James’s elegant court, the se- 
rity of her position is strengthened 
y the absence of any available edi- 
on of The Wings of the Dove, for 
1e most serious rival claimant is Isa- 
el Archer; and while The Portrait is 
vailable in several cheap editions, 
sabel has little chance of pressing her 
: against a girl who gives no 
omise of turning up in person, but 
nds impressive critics to plead her 
ase. 
a O. Matthiessen’s recent book, 
‘enry James: The Major Phase traces 
jore accurately the course of this 
fason-Dixon line which divides 
ames’s work at present into two un- 
qual parts. Some years ago when 
an Wyck Brooks in The Pilgrimage 
f Henry James maintained that the 
reener pasture was on the American 
de of the fence he swung the pen- 
ulum of critical opinion so far in an 
nfortunate direction that now the 
npetus of its returning stroke in some 
egree forces the hand of a critic like 
[atthiessen. But in any case the bent 
> an exegetical temperament would 
ave carried him towards the correct, 
emendous salons of the last novels, 
en without the persuasive force of 
natural reaction. The book is a 
ort one, and if it is sometimes a 
tle stuffy one must remember the 
cts are many and the space is small. 


When one examines the basis of 
Matthiessen’s contention of the su- 
periority of the last novels over the 
others, whether or not one agrees with 
the placing, one may well not agree 
with the reasons adduced. His analy- 
ses are always ingenious, sometimes 
enlightening, but sometimes they have 
the forced quality of a G. Wilson 
Knight Shakespearian interpretation. 


In the chapter on The Ambassadors, 
after a painstaking analysis of the 
structure, Matthiessen seems instinc- 
tively to feel the need of some won- 
derful treasure to enclose in such a 
reliquary, a raison d’étre for the whole 
affair, and hits upon Madame de 
Vionnet in the search. He speaks of 
James’s “ability to endow some of 
his characters with such vitality that 
they seem to take the plot into their 
own hands, or rather, to continue to 
live beyond its exigencies.” The cen- 
ter of that vitality in The Ambassa- 
dors is Madame de Vionnet. From 
the viewpoint of structure undeniably 
Madame de Vionnet is the dynamic 
center, since it is she who supposedly 
works the change in Chad’s character, 
who detains him in Paris, and who 
persuades Strether that there is a bet- 
ter way of life than the one recom- 
mended by Woollet, Massachusetts. 
But her function is in the plot only, 
and if The Ambassadors has a notably 
weak point it is in James’s failure to 
grasp her as anything more than an 
esthetic object with a fine polished 
surface. She is a creature to live un- 
der a bell jar. So far from living be- 
yond the exigencies of the plot, she 
is not in very good health, even in 
the rarefied atmosphere of James’s 
late style. I recall having seen a mov- 
ing picture some years ago in which 
Joan Crawford, a financially redeemed 
factory girl, turned to her young ben- 
efactor, Franchot Tone, with the re- 
mark: “You taught me to eat ice 
cream with a fork, but what else 
have you ever done for me?” The 
skeptical reader feels 
place the same question on Chad’s 
behalf. It is not that Matthiessen is 
unaware of this thinness in Madame 
de Vionnet; it is that he approves of 
it, for he writes, “ .. . though Mona 
Lisa is not mentioned, James is evok- 
ing something very like Pater’s spell.’ 
I cannot conceive this much in her 
favor, or to the glory of “The Major 
Phase.’ 

Passing on to Matthiessen’s analysis 
of The Wings of the Dove one is 
confronted with the apotheosis of an- 
other heroine to which the puffing 
up of Madame de Vionnet was only 
a finger exercise. The underlying strat- 
egy of this would seem to be that a 
great artist must have had a great 
passion and somehow have recorded 
that passion in his masterpiece. Milly 
Theale, the heroine of The Wings of 
the Dove, is introduced as ‘the ani- 
mating beauty’ of James’s “master- 
piece,” that “single work where his 
characteristic emotional vibration 
seems deepest and where we may 
have the sense, therefore, that we 


inclined to 


have come to ‘the very soul’.” Mat- 
thiessen then devotes some pages to 
an account of James’s frustrated love 
for his cousin, Minny Temple, who 
died of tuberculosis at an early age, 
and who influenced James’s concep- 
tion of Milly Theale. By the time he 
lays down his bow ‘“‘the characteristic 
emotional vibration” seems more typi- 
cal of Matthiessen than of James, 
but at any rate we are now ready to 
proceed with Milly’s canonization. 
Going back to The Wings of the Dove 
to determine in what degree the ac- 
tual text substantiates Matthiessen’s 
excessive enthusiasm, Milly appears 
the same two-dimensional, nice, but 
dull and silly girl, decidedly precious, 
she seemed on first reading. When 
she turns her face to the wall and 
dies one feels far less than when Isa- 
bel Archer returns to Osmund, for 
far less is involved. Milly is an im- 
portant part of a pattern that leads 
towards Merton Densher’s moral 
awakening, but as a figure torn out 
of context (supposing such a rape 
literarily justifiable, as an earlier quo- 
tation from Matthiessen given here 
implies), it is not Milly but Kate 
Croy who has the better part of 
James’s world. E. M. Forster in As- 
pects of the Novel wrote of James’s 
characters: ‘““They remind one of the 
exquisite deformities who haunted 
Egyptian art in the reign of Akhna- 
ton—huge heads and tiny legs, but 
nevertheless charming.” The acid in 
that observation is very effective 
where poor, pale Milly is concerned, 
but the corrosive power of the criti- 
cism is simultaneously qualified by 
the rounded, fuller conception of 
Kate. In fact, it is too seldom ob- 
served of James’s genius that it flashes 
brightest where the vulgar or the 
shady are concerned; and as for Milly, 
her yielding, passive little nature of- 
fers not enough resistance to the in- 
strument of James’s analytical wit to 
strike off any very bright sparkles. 
Just as it was the incomparable Po- 
cocks in The Ambassadors that one 
holds to as Madame de Vionnet slips 
from the memory, so it is Aunt Maud 
and Kate Croy who dominate The 
Wings of the Dove. 


One gets the impression that Mat- 
thiessen regards these novels as great 
when the last word is said because 
the heroines are some sort of super- 
women. On page 51 he has already 
linked up “the rare distinction of 
subtlety and refinement that James 
bestowed upon his heroines’’ with the 
medieval cult of the Virgin. The ex- 
igencies of Matthiessen’s own tem- 
perament seem to be getting in the 
way of his critical detachment at such 
points. James is accused sometimes of 
discarding large elements of life from 
his novels. I do not see how this can 
be construed as a defect once the 
intention of the novels is accepted. 
But the same charge may be directed 
against aspects of Matthiessen’s criti- 
cism of James, and here the legiti- 
macy of such an exclusiveness is more 


debatable. 


The effectiveness of James’s con- 
tribution to our particular time de- 
pends upon his being widely read. 
To insist on “The Major Phase” is 
not conducive to that end, for these 
novels exact a labor from the reader 
not commensurate with any reward in 
most cases likely to be discovered. 
Nor in so insisting does one particu- 
larly serve the purpose of truth. The 
final insistence should be on a more 
judicious selection from James run- 
ning through Washington Square, 
The Portrait of a Lady, The Bosto- 
nians, half a dozen of the short nov- 
els, What Maisie Knew, The Spoils 
of Poynton, and ending up (with 
grand justice to ‘The Major Phase’) 
on The Ambassadors. 
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THE BUZZARD 
[continued from page 28] 


JUST PUBLISHED 


tuousness. 

“We'll see now if the shadows will protect you. 

The wind that came from the west combed the dry grass the 
wrong way and dropped its ashes upon him. He noticed that the 
man’s hair was the same color as the dust-covered little plants 
that languished on the dry earth a short way off. They ine moved 
in the soft breeze. Why had he, a buzzard of many year's experl- 
ence, been afraid? 

The wind went into his empty body as into an old bellows 
of wrinkled and worn leather. He would have liked to sing that 
song of his youth, but he could recall only its beginning: 

“If you eat man, be careful, 
Be sure the moon is not full.” 

He remembered that when he had eaten man there had been 
a fuli moon, and since then he had been afraid of the night. He 
strove to go on with the song, but could not. 

This man was really finished. Its shadows were still. What 
had moved before had been the buzzard himself flying around it. 

“Speak, move. Tell me if you have the sign of the full moon 
or not.” 

He rested his left claw on the rock and raised the right one to 
warm it too among his feathers. 

“Did you see the moon last night? Or was it she who saw 
you there, vanquished?” And hetinclined his head more, opening 
wide his bloodshot eye. 

The breeze swept up the dust that covered the rocks, and 
whirled it gracefully into tiny tornadoes. The noise of the guns 
went on. 

“The war has gone farther ahead,” he said to himself, “be- 
cause they have already killed this one and now they are looking 
for another to kill.” 

He looked at the rocks above his head and saw that the highest 
ones were hooded with yellow. Sun. He began to work his way up 
over them, clutching at the parts that stuck out, climbing along 
heavily until he reached the yellow region. These sunny rocks with 
the buzzard on top were like a piece of cheap gold jewelry that 
had fallen out of the sky. He felt the warmth of the sun on his 
grey and crimson neck; he shook his wings, scratched his shoulder 
with his beak, pushed aside his under feathers to let the sun get 
through to his skin, and lifting his head once more, remained 
watching the body with one eye. 

He listened acutely. In that solitude any noise at all—a thread 
of spring-water dripping among the rocks, a rolling pebble dis- 
lodged by the claws of a lizard—took on a great volume of sound. 
This sound was something more. He heard it clearly and it was 
nearby. It did not come through the air but through the earth, and 
sometimes it seemed like a double beat on a drum. 

Along the edge of the sunlight in the valley a white horse 
came running, covered with sweat and blood, pawing the earth, 
its lips distended. Without ceasing to gallop, it sniffed the air in 


all directions and its gaping nostrils quivered. The buzzard watched 
it coming with indifference. 


“Look at your horse, son of man.” 
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young horse, it had been wounded and was bound for nowhere, 
but would run until it fell to the ground not to get up again. It 
ran, pawed and snorted because it needed before its death to show 
the full measure of its youth, as a protest. As it galloped on, the 
buzzard could see its croup, and the white mane bristling with the 
fear of death, and waving in the wind. 


Watching it disappear toward the horizon, he said, ‘“To- 
morrow.” 

With the horse gone, the wilderness returned to its emptiness 
The earth looked like cork. The buzzard let himself fall toward 
and glided toward the dead man. Before he reached it, using hi: 
tail as a brake, he lifted himself lightly in the air and then placec 
his feet on the earth. Without daring to look at the man he hoppec 
hurriedly in the other direction, certain that he had gone too near 


The haste and clumsiness of his movements combined with a cer 
[continued on opposite page] 


tain solemnity (his neck twisted like a question mark above that 
shapeless mass of feathers) gave him a grotesque appearance. He 
climbed a little mound and turned around to look. 


“You let your horse run away. You let him run off.” 


Inasmuch as it was impossible for him to stay still, he came 
down off the mound and began going toward the dead man. Just 
as he thought he was being more decisive about things, he felt his 
feet turning and leading him over to a stone, upon which he settled. 
Moving his neck convulsively he croaked: 

“Dead or not?” 


: At times the explosions were so strong that the insects flying 

nearby were shaken in the air. With a jump he rushed back to his 
mound. Going back and forth made him feel less undecided. The 
dead man was waiting with indifference. Its clothes were ragged, 
one knee and part of the chest were uncovered, and its throat and 
_arms were bare. Decomposition had swollen the face and belly. 
_ He went two steps nearer, walking straight ahead but with his head 
on one side, peering about. The man’s hair, when the wind blew 
it, was now like the sprigs of a shrub. He decided to go one more 
step but he felt that he could not possibly go any nearer. 


He kept watch on the two hands. One of them had clawed 
the dirt, and looked like something rapacious, a talon. The other 
he could not see just now, but either one of them might rise into 
_the air at any moment. The buzzard looked for the expression in 
the eyes. 


“If you were alive you would have gone to bring back your 
horse, because a horse is more useful to you than a buzzard.” 

The man had lain down among the stones like one more stone. 
The cushion of shade beneath its hair continued beyond in a stain 
ot blackish blood. 

He hopped and turned about in little dance steps, while his 
neck and eyes seemed constantly to be going nearer the man. The 
wind raised a corner of its coat and the buzzard jumped into the air 
beating his wings with the sound of a flag flapping. He rose and flew 
in a circle above the body. The stench sustained him there. 

Then he saw that the dark strip of the mouth was flanked 
by two white rows of teeth. The face was wide and the lower 
part was covered with a blue shadow. The desert continued its 
melancholy existence. The sun was high. 

He dropped again with that movement which buzzards have 
learned from the eagle, but he remained in the air several feet 
above the man. ~ 

“All the beings of the air and the earth wou!d be afraid of 
you,” he admitted. 

There was something on the dead face that moved. It was 
not shadows or the wind, but living larvae. They came out of the 
lower eyelid and wandered down the cheek. 

“Are you weeping, son of man? Yes, but they are worms, not 
tears.” 

In the heat of the sun, now reaching the cadaver, the maggots 
were becoming lively. The buzzard said to himself, “Perhaps if I 
dare to touch it, it will wake up.” He let himself drop until he 
brushed it with the edge of a wing, then he mounted heavily into 
the air again. Seeing that the man remained motionless he went 
down and stood three steps from it. He wanted to go even nearer, 
and jump on it, but instead he moved around it, with alert eycs 
and ready wings, taking care not to step in the shadow of its boots. 

“Ts it possible you are not deceiving me, son of man?” 

The yellow streaks of sunlight had gone on spreading, and 
now they covered the desert valley. The dead man’s shadows which 
at first had stretched out along the earth, now sought shelter unde1 
the shoulder, behind the boots. The sun had gone climbing ove 
the trousers, had stayed a while on a metal object in the belt, 
and now shone full into the face, even into the nostrils, whose 
shadows withdrew to hide deeper inside. 

Opened equally wide, the man’s eyes were full of gold. The 
sun pierced the retina’s crystal and made tiny landscapes at the 
back. When the buzzard saw them he spread his wings, leapt onto 
the body and screamed at the top of his lungs: 

“Praise be! The man can look straight into the sun!” 
[continued on page 46] 
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] THE BUZZARD 
[continued from page 45] 

In the haste of his long hunger, he kept repeating: 

“Now, now, now!” 

The weight of the bird’s body on the man’s lungs forced the 
air out of them and the man snored. The buzzard fastened his 
claws into the chest. 

“Screech now, snore, talk, son of man! It’s all useless!” 

In the dead man’s eyes he saw the miniature landscapes, full 
of repose and a serene wisdom. 

The cannons thundered louder. Thick clouds of dust blew 
past, and cold ashes kept settling onto the man’s eyes, where they 
too became transparent in the sunlight. The buzzard added with 
complacent insistence: 

“Now you look at it? Now you dare look at the light 

Silence hung heavy over the glazed eyes. 

“It’s late. Now the guns will not stop roaring. You look into 
the sun too late, son of man.” 

And the buzzard began to eat. 
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PSYCHIC STRUCTURE OF, THE KAINGANG 


[continued from page 26] 

essing—men of forty or more rarely caress other men. Second, he 
acquires children of his own and need no longer satisfy himself 
through playing with the babies of others. After three children 
have been born to his wife the union is stabilized. By this time the » 
man has taken active part in several raids on the Brazilians and 
might even have slaughtered some vendetta enemies. He was 
waikayu; he loved himself. Now he began to boast to his children 
of his capacity for beer and of his prowess in killing Brazilians. 


The feeling of being arrayed against the massed forces of © 
destruction is hypostatized in lu, the concept of doom. “TI shall 
go dancing to meet my lu”—“éng lu kétoé nggld télé,’ “my doom — 
meet dance go”—is the striking phrase that appears in the origin 
myths. The Kaingang say: “They are referring to death, and they 
say that something is killing them. That is what they call, ‘I am 
going dancing to meet my lu.’ When they first came out into the 
world they said in their strange language, ‘I am going to meet my 
lu dancing.’ They refer to their death as Ju. My lu kills me and I 
die. When they are killed and they die they say, ‘My Iu killed me.’ 
When a person goes to meet the approaching enemy—they are 
about to be killed. This is what they call my Ju. ‘Your lu is looking 
at you’.” 

Thus the ultimate expression of the Kaingang feeling of in- 
security is Ju, doom, the threatening world. The following diagram 
may make the Kaingang psychic structure clearer: 


MYSELF AND THE OTHER MEMBERS OF MY EXTENDED 
FAMILY 
(Read in numerical order) 
What I think 
1) 


What I think they think 


My body is my fortress 3) We live in you 


2) I live in them 5) You have deserted us and 
4) But I desert you and meddle have been meddling with 
with your wives our wives 
6) So I feel guilt (yékthé) 7) So we are angry with you 
8) If you are angry with me I’ll 
be angry with you too 


| [continued on opposite page] 


a 


| 
i 
} 


h! 


: 1) 


| MYSELF AND THE WORLD OUTSIDE OF ME (i.e. OTHER 


EXTENDED FAMILIES AND THE REST OF 
THE NATURAL WORLD) 


| My body 


My body and those of my 


close relatives give security 


My body is in constant dan- 


ger of destruction 


Outside of My body 


2) 


4) 


Everything outside threatens 


This is my lu, my doom. 


and I must take action 


against the threat. 


Contemplating action I feel 6) Feeling guilt I project: “The 


guilt other person fears me _ be- 


feet hector ta pre cause he knows what is in 
Ld ” 

vent it. my mind. 

2 : 7) He fears me and therefore 

I take action and feel guilt. ) 


Bid aeear <8 ridden “by a wishes to destroy me. This is 


sense of guilt that my very Ce 
formulation of the customs 
of my tribe is expressed by 


yokthé, guilt. 


When Klendo first came to me as an informant he wished to 
| assure me that he would tell me everything faithfully, and so he 
) said, “I shall tell you all about our yékthé,” meaning that he was 
going to tell me al! about their customs. But yékthé is used con- 
stantly to mean not only a person’s habitual behavior but also his 
fault and guilt. A condition necessary to a healthy mind is that 
once it has embarked on a course it follows it through without 
| remorse. It matters not how foul such a course may be, it is only 
_mecessary that the mind that has chosen it have no misgivings 
regarding its rectitude. Far from being content with the destruction 
| they accomplished from time to time on members of enemy fami- 
' lies, the Kaingdng were oppressed by a sense of guilt that often 
created conflicts within the ranks of the victorious extended fam- 
ilies themselves. It was no abstract sense of inherent wrong in 
killing that gave rise to this feeling of guilt. The multitudinous 
 cross-cuttings of relationship ties made almost any slaughter the 
source of guilt, for in all massacres some relatives had to be de- 
stroyed. 


From JuNcLE PEOPLE, an account of the Kaingdng tribes of Brazil. 


SHRINKING THE HEADS 
[continued from page 32] 


One third as large as a normal head, slightly more shrunken 
crosswise than up and down, with protuberant lips kept thus by 
the three arrows, with the eyelashes, brows and hair marvellously 
intact; this is the tsanta. 

The evening of the last day the head is hung again on the 

_ spear, and the dance of the Kongopi is held around it for a few 
| minutes. Hand in hand the elder and the two warriors circle 
about, chanting slowly: “Kongopi, tawao, tawao,” in imitation of 
the cries of the forest animals; a supreme invocation to those 
beings who may possibly have picked up the spirit of the dead 
man. For safety’s sake, they lower the head again, tie it up solidly, 
and pack leaves about it. It will remain hidden to everyone until 
the day of the final purification. The two participants get into the 
canoe then, and while the last night at the camping ground is still 
dark, they paddle quickly toward the village to announce the im- 
minent arrival of the trophy. 
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Joun Very Bap, from Monografia de los Tarahumaras, Talleres 
Graficos de la Nacion, Mexico, 1929. 

Tue TuirteeNtH Auau Katun, from Libro de Chilam Balam, 
Ediciones de la Universidad Nacional Autonoma, Mexico, 1941. 

Tue Buzzarp from Mexicayotl, Ediciones Quetzal, Mexico, 1941. 

Aztec Poems, from Poesia Indigena de la Altiplanicie, Ediciones 
de la Universidad Nacional Autonoma, Mexico, 1940. 

Psycuic STRUCTURE OF THE Kaincana, from Jungle People. J. J. 
Augustin, New York, 1941. 

All texts, unless otherwise noted, have been translated by Paul 

Bowles. 


CUTS 
Pace 5: Codice Ramirez, Editorial Leyenda, S. A. Mexico, 1944. 
Paces 8, 9: Variations du Corps Humain, Dr. L. Dubreuil- 


Chambardel. Observations of Pires de Lima, Flammarion, Paris, - 


1925. 

Paces 10, 11: Plates from Lienzo Tlaxcala, Edicion Cahuantzi, 
Libreria Echaniz, Mexico, 1939. 

Pace 15: Cuadernos Americanos, Mexico, 1942, No. 3. 

PacE 14: Haut Amazone, Plon, Paris, 1939. 

Paces 22, 23: Initials from Nombres Geograficos de Mexico, 
Lord Kingsborough, Mexico, 1885. 

Paces 22, 23: Lower spread by Frederick Catherwood, from 
Viaje a Yucatan, Mexico, 1848. 

NINETEENTH-CENTuRY Cartoon from La Litografia en Mexico, 
Mexico, 1934. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND CoLLacEs, unless otherwise marked, by Paul 
Bowles. 


ADDITIONAL» BIB LLO GRAPHY 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA 


Gaceta de la Policia, Guatemala 

Codice Sierra 

Juguetes Mexicanos: G. Fernandez Ledesma 

L’Indien Sans Plumes: Marc Chadourne 

Percutores Precortesianos: D. Castafieda and V. T. Mendoza 

Educacién Intelectual y Fisica entre los Nahuas y Mayas Precolombinos: 
Ramon Mena and Juan Jenkins Arriaga 

El Periquillo Sarniento: José Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi 

Epitalamio del Prieto Trinidad: Ramén J. Sender 

La Fundacion de México: Luis Castillo Ledon 

Valor Economico y Social de las Razas Indigenas: Mendieta y Nunez 

Los Tarascos: Univ. Nacional Autonoma 

Kona Arqueologica de Tecaxic-Calixtlahuaca: José Garcia Payon 

Atlas Historico Geografico de México: Diego G. Lopez Rosado 


AoN Tel EsE:S 


Mimola: Antoine Innocent (Haiti) 
Hombres sin Mujer: Carlos Montenegro (Cuba) 


SOUTH AMERICA 


La Voragine: José Eustasio Rivera (Colombia) 

Cacao: Jorge Amado (Brazil) 

Casa Grande & Senzala: Gilberto Freyre (Brazil) 

Ciclo da Cana de Assucar: José Lins do Rego (Brazil) 
Une Epopée Indienne: Emile Housse (Chile) 


.. WITHOUT PAINFUL SUNBURN 


Be the envy of your friends. Use SK OL. It allows you to 
get an attractive coat of tan without painful sunburn or 
going through long tedious weeks of building up a tan. 


SKOL, unlike most suntan preparations, is not a grease or 
an oil but a lotion that disappears when rubbed on the skin. 
Leaves no annoying sticky film to pick up sand. 


For burn relief, too—SKOL antiseptic relieves minor burns— 
allows skin to heal naturally underneath. Get Skol today! 


SKOL COMPANY, INC., N. Y.C. 
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